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MORNING SESSION 
Friday, December 1, 1933 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM MATHER LEwIs 


The situation in which we find ourselves in education and in 
the general condition of the country need not be noted particularly, 
except that we realize that it is a time of great crisis, a time of 
anxiety, in all the activities to which men and women turn their 
minds. Our educational system is under fire, but I think we can 
agree that in our educational activities we have stood up better 
than many of the business and industrial interests of our country. 

We felt that in order to meet the challenge which is coming 
so strongly to education today, it would be wise to devote all of 
the sessions of the day to the great problem of fitting education to 
the times, of meeting the social, the economic, the political chal- 
lenge through the greatest force which we have, the force of edu- 
cation. In arranging a program which would give us all something 
of inspiration and something of knowledge along that line, we have 
naturally thought of dividing it into two parts. First, the organi- 
zation of our educational system. It is to this that the considera- 
tions of the morning are to be aimed this afternoon. Second, 
there are some very great movements going on today and we must 
gear our educational system in with them in order to produce 
effective results. It is perfectly obvious that we have been trying 
in many ways to carry on with methods that were efficient in the 
late nineteenth century in the very changed situation that we find 
in this part of the twentieth century. There are certain efforts 
being made to correct this situation, to gear in better ; the Pennsyl- 
vania Study, the Progressive Education Study, the great survey of 
secondary education which has been completed recently under the 
leadership of the Office of Education. But all of these surveys 
will fail of their rightful effect if they are not given the oppor- 
tunity to be applied. We, ourselves, in this Association, have been 
tremendously interested during the last few years in the proper 
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method of accrediting and in the proper secondary school organi- 
zation. Two or three years ago, we took certain preliminary steps 
to bring about a closer understanding and a closer co-operation 
between secondary schools and colleges. 

And then, last summer, the Commissioner of Education called 
together a group of representative people from all parts of this 
country, now known as the Committee of Twenty-one, a commis- 
sion representing this Association with five members, and other 
similar associations and groups. This Committee is now engaged 
in the very important study of secondary school standards and 
accrediting procedures. A very great amount of credit is due those 
who initiated this great activity which we think is to result in 
applying new methods and in banishing some of those methods 
which have proven inadequate. It will have great effect in indi- 
vidualizing schools. We know that there are some fine schools 
today which do not come up to certain accrediting standards, and 
there are certain very mediocre schools and colleges as well which 
are accredited, because of the perfunctory method, perhaps, or at 
least the inadequate yardstick which we have been using. And I 
believe that out of this study is going to come a new method and 
a greater efficiency in our school and our college system as well. 

It is a very great pleasure for us to have here this morning to 
present this case, to open this discussion, the man who has done 
so much to inaugurate this work intelligently, and I am sure that 
I am speaking for all of us when I say how happy we are at the 
choice of our friend as United States Commissioner of Education. 
I present to you the Honorable George F. Zook. 
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THE ACCREDITING OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Dr. GEorGE F. Zook, 
United States Commissioner of Education 


“Tt will be a dangerous, a most dangerous experiment, to hold 
colleges subject to the rise and fall of popular parties, and the 
fluctuations of political opinions. Benefactors will have no cer- 
tainty of effecting the object of their bounty; and learned men will 
be deterred from devoting themselves to the service of such insti- 
tutions, from the precarious title of their offices. Colleges and 
halls will be deserted by all better spirits, and become a theatre for 
the contentions of politics. Party and faction will be cherished 
in the places consecrated to piety and learning.” 

So thundered Daniel Webster in his concluding arguments 
before the United States Supreme Court in the famous Dartmouth 
College case, more than 100 years ago. 

The argument made a deep impression on the court. In the 
decision the Chief Justice, John Marshall, declared that “no man 
ever did or will found a college, believing at the time that an act 
of incorporation constitutes no security for the institution; be- 
lieving that it is immediately to be deemed a public institution, 
whose funds are to be governed and applied, not by the will of the 
donor, but by the will of the legislature. All such gifts are made 
in the pleasing, perhaps delusive hope, that the charity will flow 
forever in the channel which the givers have worked out for it.” 

Remembering the sentimental appeal for liberty of teaching 
that went with the founding of each of the colonial colleges by the 
several religious denominations and the deep emotions that were 
stirred by the issue of freedom in teaching which seemed to be at 
stake in the Dartmouth College decision a century ago, it is difficult 
to resist vigorous applause for every effort at self determination 
and self government undertaken in our schools and colleges. 

Yet nowhere in America does the voice of individual or 
institutional freedom speak with the same vigor or carry the same 
conviction as it did a century or so ago. The individual comes to 
realize that there are advantages to be had from social living even 
though he may have to surrender certain liberties. What is true 
of individuals holds equally true for institutions, both business and 
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educational. The stern battle for independence of action which 
seemed so necessary then is often not impressive now. 

The Dartmouth College decision guaranteed the liberties 
already granted or to be granted in college charters. As such it 
seemed a veritable rock of educational liberty. But it also served 
to warn the rising democratic sentiment that if it wished to make 
college education serve its purposes it must be careful to leave a 
way for future public opinion to express itself. Hence States 
began to restrict the liberties given to individual colleges in char- 
ters. In some instances legislatures placed authority relative to 
institutional powers in the hands of a board or commission. In 
others the State constitution specifically reserved the right to amend 
or modify the powers which may be exercised by colleges founded 
thereafter. Therefore, when the Berea College case came up for 
decision, the courts made a very different disposition of the matter. 
The authority of the State to regulate the affairs of the college 
was vindicated. Berea College was subjected to the social require- 
ments of the people of Kentucky. There can be no doubt that the 
social philosophy behind the Berea College case is at least equally 
representative, and I believe more so, of the present genius of the 
American people than that so ably set forth by Daniel Webster 
more than a century ago. 

Finally, the rapid extension of public higher education through 
universities, land grant colleges, teachers colleges, and now, junior 
colleges is merely another way of declaring the interest which the 
public has in the conduct of higher education as well as in all other 
phases of social life. 

Theoretically and practically I believe that we must accept a 
large measure of social control as desirable and necessary both 
for schools and colleges. I will not say that I believe it is always 
wisely exercised—no manifestation of democracy is—but ordi- 
narily I am convinced that it is wiser to guide it than it is to 
resist it. 

I do not believe, therefore, that it is any more possible for a 
college or school to live in “splendid isolation” than it is for a 
country or for an individual to do so. Changes in national eco- 
nomic circumstances, reorganizations in the program of education, 
modifications of popular social philosophy play an unending tattoo 
on all social institutions including our schools and colleges. Ulti- 
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mately upon every one of them public opinion leaves its impression ; 
and each goes about the business of responding to it, some sooner, 
some later. One must, therefore, accept, I am convinced, a large 
amount of social control in all forms of education. 


Granted, but does it necessarily follow that social control 
shall be equally restrictive in all forms of education? Is it not 
clear that there is more public necessity for restraint of liberty in 
connection with the several forms of professional and technical 
education than is necessary or wise in the wide field of liberal edu- 
cation? I subscribe to this belief. The practice of a profession 
is society’s affair. The practice of a liberal education is largely, 
though not exclusively, the individual’s affair. A liberal education 
is partially for the satisfaction of individual wants of little or no 
concern to society in general or to any other individual. On the 
other hand, what is taught in the medical or dental curriculum 
affects the very lives of individuals. The law school cannot exist 
for a day without discussing great problems of human relations 
which are vital to our social existence. Hence, we accept with 
little question legal restraints in most fields of professional and 
technical education which do not seem to us necessary or desirable 
in the field of liberal education. 


There are, therefore, some leaders of educational thought who 
question whether there is any real necessity for legal control or 
for control of any type of liberal arts colleges and universities. 
Those who hold to this belief fail to keep in mind the sordid 
history of “diploma mills” in this country. Very few States have 
been spared this demonstration of chicanery in the name of educa- 
tional liberty. I have often wondered what Daniel Webster and 
John Marshall would have thought if they had read the following 
advertisement which appeared in a Washington, D. C., paper 
several years ago: 

“We can legally incorporate you a school for anywhere. You 
can teach and confer degrees. The United States Incorporating 
Company, 1917 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.” 

Perhaps in the light of a few such illustrations as this, even 
they might admit today that in the public interest there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of some limitation on the liberties which 
institutions may exercise. 
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I have stated that society needs a way or ways of making its 
needs and conclusions articulate to the schools and colleges. Is 
this not the task and responsibility of the governing board author- 
ized by the charter or the law establishing the institution? Upon 
them public opinion beats continuously, and the fact that they do 
not always pursue a course of action exactly in line with the 
apparent demands of society at the moment may ultimately prove 
both wise and farsighted. This assumption is correct, and I for 
one believe that educators have been altogether too remiss in 
appreciating and acknowledging the days and years of unselfish 
attention which thousands of men and women have given to the 
schools and higher institutions in whose service they have enlisted 
as members of governing boards. Some institutions have been 
blessed through a long history with many wise members of the 
governing board. All have been fortunate in securing at least a 
few such persons. But after all has been said in praise of govern- 
ing boards that can and should be said, is not the story of the way 
in which they have interpreted the needs of American life to school 
and college authorities generally a very disappointing one? Gov- 
erning boards have, as everyone knows, a long catalog of sins, 
mostly sins of omission, which might be paraded at length; but I 
will refrain from elaborating on the obvious. I wish merely to 
have you join with me in concluding that as interpreters of their 
constituency and of American scientific and social life, governing 
boards fall far short of their opportunities and responsibilities. 
Obviously society needs other means of interpreting itself to the 
schools and colleges. 


The regular and final method which the American people use 
for the expression of their views on education as well as all other 
matters of common concern is the law. Year after year State 
legislative mills, composed of the elected agents of the people, 
grind out volumes of laws among which one sometimes finds a law 
dealing with education. Occasionally in the mass of this State 
legislation one finds real trends of policy not always in line with 
the desires of educational administrators, as, for example, the 
increasing centralization of the administration of public higher 
education within the States. In some of these matters the State 
legislatures have been wiser than college administrators and boards 
of trustees combined. State legislatures as a means of expressing 
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public opinion about education are not, therefore, a complete 
failure. They certainly have not been guilty of all the apprehen- 
sions of Daniel Webster. In general, however, formal legislative 
law is not a successful method of keeping the educational institu- 
tions abreast of public needs and desires. Legislatures are too 
far away from and too little acquainted with the problems involved 
to give a great deal of intelligent attention to them. As a means 
of preserving quality of work within institutions, they are, except 
in minor instances, a total failure. Even when evident good is 
accomplished temporarily by writing standards into the law rela- 
tive, for example, to the endowment required of a college or the 
requirements for preparing students to enter the professions, in- 
cluding teaching, these standards soon prove to be inadequate or, 
worse, out of date. 


The best that the law can do for the schools and colleges, 
therefore, outside of legalizing the establishment of their govern- 
ing boards, is to authorize the creation of public officials who have 
power to set up certain requirements for the maintenance of proper 
standards of educational work. Often this is done indirectly, 
because of the presence of old charters granting extensive privi- 
leges to the colleges, by setting up a requirement that individuals 
who wish to qualify for entrance into the professions or into teach- 
ing must have completed courses of study in institutions possessing 
certain facilities. The regulations of State authorities are much 
better than formal legislative law because regulations can be and 
generally are more flexible than statute law. Furthermore, the 
officials who make them are closer to and understand the problems 
better. They may even, indeed in some instances often do, carry 
on extensive study of situations before issuing their decrees or 
they may lean heavily on the advice of accrediting agencies. 


Up to this point I have endeavored to show that schools and 
colleges are organizations established by society for a social pur- 
pose, and that no matter how much legal liberty they may enjoy 
they must and should, just as in the case of all other social institu- 
tions, be subjected constantly to the scrutiny, criticism, and even 
regulation of the society in which they live and which they serve. 
I am convinced, therefore, that in general it is this criticism and 
regulation which helps powerfully to keep them abreast of chang- 
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ing social needs. All of these agencies of society, however, the 
governing boards of schools and colleges, the laws passed by State 
legislatures, and the regulations of State educational authorities 
have exhibited obvious deficiencies. Therefore, while I am con- 
vinced that all of these agencies of society have contributed notably 
to the success and progress of schools and colleges, yet experience 
shows us that they are not enough. Particularly they are inef- 
fective in the realm of institutional quality. 


In the realm of quality of educational work there is, however, 
the same need of effective means of criticism which will result in 
action as in other aspects of its activities. Obviously in this re- 
spect only the schools and colleges themselves acting jointly are 
in a position to formulate the best practices and the most accepted 
standards. Such a demand and such a realization gave rise to 
what we now know as the accrediting agency. An accrediting 
association such as the Middle States Association is the co-operative 
venture of a large number of schools and colleges which are earn- 
estly seeking first to ascertain what are the best standards of 
educational work, and secondly what are the effective ways and 
means of bringing these standards to the attention of the schools 
and higher institutions within its constituency. 


What are its virtues as against other agencies of society? In 
the first place, it serves as a protection to institutions against the 
hasty and ill advised actions of State legislatures and even State 
educational authorities. Indeed, its standards and lists of ac- 
credited institutions help local authorities to elevate the tone and 
performance of local institutions which would otherwise be 
impossible. 


Secondly, it is not a debating society only. It has enough 
authority so that its conclusions carry weight. It can get some- 
thing done. Finally, its conclusions and its actions are the co- 
operative work of the institutions themselves and as such are 
subject to constant mutual criticism and modification. If we had 
no such agency, we could better appreciate how sorely they would 
be needed. The fact that they grow in importance yearly in spite 
of obvious deficiencies is a testimonial to the continued need of 
them in this country. 
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METHODS OF ACCREDITING 


The liberty in education of which the people are most jealous 
is the subject-matter content itself. Hence in America any system 
of final examinations, so usual in Europe, except possibly those 
in distinctly professional fields, has been looked upon with sus- 
picion. This is particularly true relative to the field of general 
cultural education where the quality of preparation for personal 
and social life seems constantly to be in question. The American 
people do not believe that there is a general culture which may be 
defined in meticulous details. They prefer as yet at least to ex- 
periment a good deal before they allow it to crystallize. 


Fear of government in educational affairs and yet a realiza- 
tion that there must be some means of educational control and 
guidance produced the accrediting agency. Fear of subject-matter 
control through examinations or otherwise drove the accrediting 
agencies to exercise their control through a definition of the mini- 
mum external conditions under which educational institutions 
might operate. Hence, while the accrediting agencies, especially 
those operating in the general fields of education, did not claim 
the virtue of defining the good qualities in education, they could 
not in most instances be accused of breaking the great American 
tradition of freedom in teaching. 

I have mentioned this historical background in order that you 
may think of the accrediting agencies, first, as a natural evolution 
in American educational history, and, secondly, to explain in part 
why it seemed necessary in the earlier days to select such crude 
methods of evaluation. These crude methods have now produced 
a widespread revolt among educators and laymen alike who are 
demanding that we find other and more direct ways of identifying 
educational effectiveness while at the same time preserving intact 
that liberty of objectives and quality of instruction that seems to 
be all but instinctive in American character. 


Psychological Factors. There is another explanation of our 
present situation which I believe to be purely psychological. Any- 
one who has ever attended a faculty meeting, or sat in at the 
sessions of a State legislature, or gazed in awe at the operations 
of one of our accrediting agencies will not have to be reminded 
how instinctive it seems to be for well-intentioned, presumably 
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intelligent people to seek some panacea in the form of a rule or a 
law which will reduce to as near zero as possible the amount of 
thought and judgment necessary to the solution of each individual 
problem as it arises. There can be no doubt but that rules and 
laws are extremely important vehicles of society but they also 
represent defenses behind which even educators who ought to know 
better hide cowardly until long after their usefulness is past. 
Hence, I foresee not only a present but a long continuing future 
danger to education of these processes of evaluating higher educa- 
tional institutions through the natural but relatively ineffective 
definition of the conditions under which these institutions may 
operate. The human mind instinctively hopes to attain an abstract 
social goal through a continued process of fiddling with the atten- 
dant machinery. 

We have so long devoted ourselves to the perfecting of ex- 
ternal machinery as a means of identifying the respectable higher 
educational institutions as to lead many discerning people to fear 
sincerely that we have created a Frankenstein for ourselves. I do 
not think so, although I must admit that I can see the embryo of 
such a monster. I am certain, however, that before breath is given 
to his nostrils or blood to his veins American educators will either 
slay him or, through some more or less violent metamorphosis, 
change him into a good educational workhorse. 

At this point may I digress to comment upon a line of discus- 
sion which has been interpreted by many people as removing all 
reason for accrediting colleges and schools. I refer to the devel- 
opment of the testing and personnel movements which it is said 
substitute the accrediting of students as individuals for the ac- 
crediting of institutions. Such an argument seems very intriguing 
at first but I am convinced that conclusions much too far reaching 
in character have been drawn from the studies which have been 
made. 

Recent years have seen a tremendous advance in devising 
scientific measures for testing the native ability and the achieve- 
ment of individual students. All of us rejoice at the progress 
which has been made in this field. We believe that the testing 
movement will gradually enable us to solve many of our most 
difficult problems in counselling, guidance and placement. If I err 
in my attitude toward this new device of education, it is the same 
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error which many other ardent friends of the movement commit, 
namely, that of placing far greater reliance on the results of tests 
than dispassionate judgment probably justifies. I mention this 
because I do not wish my position relative to the value of the 
testing movement to be misunderstood. 

The researches of Professor H. H. Remmers in Indiana and 
the group at the State University of lowa, for example, are in 
point. In both of these States through an extensive testing pro- 
gram of students enrolled in the secondary schools it was demon- 
strated first that there are marked differences between the achieve- 
ment of students in the various schools and that the present 
methods of accrediting schools did not by any means separate out 
the schools whose pupils on the average achieved the most from 
those which had lower averages. Furthermore even the schools 
with the lowest averages had considerable percentages of students 
in the upper brackets while the best always contain many who do 
not show up well. Hence, Professor Remmers concludes: “Ac- 
cording to the data presented in the foregoing sections, neither the 
Indiana Accrediting Agency nor the North Central Commission 
is very successful in evaluating high schools. As a matter of fact, 
‘approval’ by either or both of these agencies means little in terms 
of what the schools under consideration really accomplish edu- 
cationally.”’ * 

It should be admitted at once as I have endeavored to do else- 
where in this paper, that the methods used by the accrediting 
agencies in evaluating the effectiveness of a school or college have 
been crude and unscientific but it does not follow, simply because 
there is a wide difference between two schools as to the levels 
which their students reach respectively on achievement tests, that 
one is a better or a more effective school than the other. Any two 
schools will vary greatly in the types of students which they enroll 
just as any single school will contain students with a rather wide 
range of ability. Hence to assume that only those schools or 
colleges whose students make the highest average on tests are the 
ones which should receive recognition is to ignore altogether both 
the level of native ability and of preparation which students pos- 

*Remmers, H. H., and Trimble, O. C. Measures of Educational 
Outcomes Versus Standards of Institutional Machinery as High School 


Accrediting Criteria. Bulletin of Purdue University. Studies in Higher 
Education XXII, p. 34. 
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sess at the time of entrance. A school or a college may enroll 
students of fairly high ability and good preparation and yet do 
relatively a poor piece of work. On the other hand, a school or 
college enrolling students whose level of native ability and prepa- 
ration may be fairly low and which adapts its resources vigorously 
to a program suited to the needs of its students may be in its realm 
as effective if not more effective than the first institution. Until, 
therefore, we relate the results of tests for native ability to the 
results of achievement tests from the same students, until we 
compare the achievement of students at the end of two, three or 
four years with what they started out with, and until we take into 
account the differences in objectives which the respective schools 
and colleges may be expected to have we have no right to assume 
that a high level of achievement test scores is any better gauge of 
the effectiveness of the school or college than the crude methods 
now being followed by the accrediting agencies as a means of 
identifying the effectiveness or the quality of the institution. So 
far as I know the conclusions which have been reached relative to 
the substitution of the accrediting of individuals for the accrediting 
of institutions have not been based on considerations of this kind. 

When that stage of development is reached in the testing pro- 
gram the results of tests may become a significant means of identi- 
fying the quality and the effectiveness of the educational process 
at a given school or college in comparison with what is found 
through the same process at another school or college. To what- 
ever extent therefore that tests can be used in the process of 
accrediting schools and colleges, I am sure that they will be wel- 
comed as one of the few objective and scientific means of evaluat- 
ing an institution that we now have at our disposal. 

On the other hand, not even the most ardent friend of the 
testing movement would claim that the results of tests measure all 
that we expect our youth to get out of school or college. An 
English school master recently said that he believed that the educa- 
tion which a school boy receives out of class was more significant 
than what he secures in the classroom. Whether we agree with 
him or not we must agree that tests do not measure this aspect 
of the educational process very well, if at all. 

In the same way the results of tests do not measure all that 
we expect a school or a college to be. Fond fathers and mothers, 
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for example, want to know whether the social life of the school 
or college is healthful; the people of a community want to know 
whether their schools have adequate equipment to do the things 
they attempt to do; the constituency of a school or college wants 
to know whether the finances are being handled properly ; in short, 
society, as I endeavored to say at the beginning of this address, is 
interested in the total pattern of an educational institution includ- 
ing that part of the educational process which can be measured 
objectively, that part which is imponderable, and even that admin- 
istrative and physical machinery and equipment commonly re- 
garded as necessary or desirable for an effective school or college. 

I trust, therefore, that you will join me in regarding the 
accrediting of students through the testing and personnel move- 
ments not as a substitute for the accrediting of schools and colleges 
but as a supplement to it. Both are extremely valuable and im- 
portant social devices operating for essentially different though 
supplementary purposes. While the accrediting of individuals may 
modify the methods of accrediting institutions and even be used 
as an important means to that end, it will never be more than one 
of those means. Society is anxious for the new ways of identifying 
the native ability, the special interests and the achievement of 
individuals, but it is equally interested in ways and means of 
identifying the total effectiveness and the adequacy of the institu- 
tions which it establishes for these and other purposes incidental 
thereto. 

If, now we have passed the time when we ought any longer 
to depend upon standards which define the conditions under which 
a school or a college should operate as the best and most prac- 
ticable method of identifying the quality of an educational insti- 
tution, how then shall we proceed to do so? This is the problem 
which has faced the North Central Association in its attempt to 
review its system of accrediting higher institutions. In order that 
a thorough study of this situation might be made the Association 
secured an appropriation of $110,000 from the General Education 
Board to supplement a fund of $25,000 which the Association itself 
is putting into the study. It is expected that the study will be 
completed at the end of the current academic year. 

As yet we have no right to reach any but the most tentative 
conclusions. There is, however, one conclusion which, unless the 
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evidence fails to justify it, has been rather widely accepted; and 
that is that the standards of the future will be general in character. 
This probability and the implications connected with it, together 
with certain other considerations, have induced me to attempt to 
set forth some of the main issues which will have to be decided 
before we enter a new era in the work of accrediting schools and 
colleges. 

In order to introduce the subject, may I mention a possible 
standard on admissions for colleges and universities, “An institu- 
tion should have a system of admitting students who are competent 
to undertake the work of the curricula to which they are admitted.” 

You will notice that in this definition nothing is said about 
high school units nor accredited secondary schools. In other 
standards I believe that it will also be possible to omit all specific 
requirements relative, for example, to 120 semester hours for 
degrees, minimum endowment and income provisions, the require- 
ment for a minimum of eight departments and 8,000 books in the 
library, sixteen hours of teaching, and the specification relative to 
Doctor’s, Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees for faculty members. 
Even the word “standard” itself may enter the limbo of obsolete 
terms. If it remains, it will put off all of the old meaning of mini- 
mum specific requirements and take on the new meaning of a 
desirable ideal or principle toward the more complete attainment 
of which all institutions, even the best among the accredited ones, 
may strive continually. Minimum specific standards of the old 
type may always be realized rather easily by institutions with 
fairly good financial resources. Standards of the new type, like 
all ideals, are never completely realized by any institution; but 
they stand as a constant challenge for improved effort to all 
institutions. 

In substituting general optimum standards for minimum 
specific standards, it is at once clear that there is no one royal way 
to realize the ideal set forth in the standard. In every case there 
is likely to be a variety of ways. Hence an institution will be fully 
at liberty to choose its own methods. In some instances the institu- 
tional machinery may be elaborate and formal; in other instances 
it may be possible for an institution to perform the function as 
effectively through machinery which is less imposing and much 
more informal. 
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If very full liberty as to ways and means of attaining a stand- 
ard is extended, an institution may reasonably be expected to accept 
appropriate and accompanying responsibility. An institution 
should, therefore, in the process of accrediting, be able to demon- 
strate that its methods, its plan, or its organization are well con- 
sidered and that they are effective in attaining the general prin- 
ciples called for in the standard, as they apply to the objectives 
which the institution has set for its goal. For example, to take an 
extreme case, I presume that anyone in visiting an institution 
would have real cause to question the practice of allowing engineer- 
ing students to enter with no mathematics. Yet it is imaginable 
that even in an extreme case of this character, the institution has 
worked out well planned procedures for taking care of this situa- 
tion. If it has done so, it will certainly be superior to the old 
minimum standard which simply requires fifteen so-called high 
school units. The results of the procedures, not the procedures 
themselves, will be the test of the degree to which a standard is 
attained. 

We cannot write standards in general terms and permit full 
liberty in methods of attaining them without at once laying our- 
selves open to a charge that the standards are so vague that they 
lack meaning. There will be annual demands for amendments. 
The officers of the accrediting agencies will be challenged con- 
stantly to interpret them so that institutions which are applying 
for accrediting and others whose status may be called into question 
may know “what to count on.” After all, one of the reasons why 
we have our present type of specific standard relative to educational 
machinery is that the human mind, including that of college presi- 
dents and school principals, constantly attempts to express abstract 
qualities in concrete terms. We are forever engaged in the futile 
business of trying to solve all our problems in faculty meetings 
and in Congress by passing some specific rule which will do away 
with the necessity of considering a particular situation on its merits. 

In this discussion, I wish merely to make it plain beyond 
question that, if we wish to replace our present wooden standards 
with general optimum standards and the accompanying liberty of 
procedure to attain them, we cannot, at the same time, expect to 
satisfy the natural desire for definiteness. As the old proverb 
well says, “We cannot eat our cake and have it too.” Even, there- 
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fore, if general standards are inevitably accompanied with some 
disadvantages in the sense that they lack definiteness, we shall 
simply have to accept this situation as a part of the bargain with 
the full resolve that we will at least give them a full trial. I see no 
other alternative. 

Nevertheless, the accrediting Association is under obligation 
to share with the individual institutions its advice and suggestions, 
not its requirements, in attaining the highest quality of performance 
possible relative to each standard. For this purpose it is believed 
that a manual to accompany the standards should be prepared. 
For each of the standards the manual will be concise but illuminat- 
ing explication. It should set forth the elements that are included 
in each standard and it should state the various principles which 
should be taken into consideration in working toward the complete 
attainment of the standard. The object will be to describe as fully 
as possible an institutional function or a characteristic as stated 
in the standard. 


It is believed that the manual may very well, as a second part, 
contain a number of illustrations showing the manner in which 
particular institutions perform a function or some part thereof. 
These should be stimulating and suggestive, not mandatory. In- 
deed, one of the useful purposes which may be served by the 
accrediting agency Association in the future would be the multi- 
plication of these illustrations through some regular procedure. 

With the adoption of new standards we must also establish 
accrediting procedures that are more scientific and much more 
carefully carried out. While some improvements have been made 
in our procedures in recent years, our methods of evaluating an 
institution are essentially the same as they were twenty years ago. 
In short, we have not taken advantage to any considerable extent 
in our accrediting procedures of the newer, more scientific methods 
of evaluating an institution which have been developed during the 
last twenty years. At any rate we can all agree that there is great 
room for improvement and that under the general type of stand- 
ards such improvement in procedures is all the more necessary. 

I have discussed briefly the relation of testing individual 
students to future accrediting of schools and colleges. The testing 
movement may prove very helpful but I wish now to hazard the 
guess that the accrediting associations should not themselves engage 
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in a comprehensive testing program in institutions which are 
applying for accrediting. They may, however, properly expect 
an institution to show that it has an active testing program and 
to make the results available. Information along these lines be- 
comes an important part of the total information available about 
each school or college. Indeed the greatest need in connection with 
improved accrediting procedures is accurate and comprehensive 
information about an institution. There must be a schedule of 
information from each institution that is much more elaborate and 
more searching than that which so far has been called for. 

Next, I am confident that the one-man, one-day inspection 
should be abandoned, and that in the place of so haphazard a 
method at least two individuals, perhaps three, should visit each 
institution and that they should stay at least two days. I would 
have such a committee of two or three visit from six to twelve 
institutions each year. If possible, I would have some continuity 
as well as some change in these inspectors from year to year. The 
inspectors should secure the types of information which in their 
nature are not readily obtainable by questionnaire. On the basis 
of all available sources, objective tests, objective information as 
to institutional processes and characteristics, and the imponderable 
impressions gained by seeing the institution at work, the inspectors 
should be able to render a very dependable report. These reports 
will be based on much more adequate information and much more 
dependable impressions secured by at least two persons who can 
compare conditions at a number of institutions. 

My purpose in this discussion of procedure in accrediting is 
to emphasize as strongly as I can the necessity for placing the 
whole process on a much higher plane than it is at present. If 
accrediting is worth doing at all, let us do it on the basis of the 
best and most complete information that we can get; let us secure 
each year a limited number of persons of recognized standing to 
interpret the data, make the inspections, and render reports on a 
comparable basis. Who can doubt that if this is done, accrediting 
will be elevated to an entirely new plane in the estimation of the 
institutions themselves and of the general public? Moreover, I 
have always contended and I believe now that if we improve the 
accrediting process, including the inspections, in some such manner 
as I have described, it will convince people that it is equally im- 
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portant, if not more important, to emphasize quality in accrediting 
procedures as it is to do so in the standards themselves. 

Standards of general character will be as valuable for pur- 
poses of stimulation to institutions already accredited as to those 
which are newly applying. As a matter of fact, they will probably 
be written more with these institutions in mind than for those 
newly applying. The old standards were minimum standards not 
in any way intended to portray ideal conditions. One of the sad 
things about past and present conditions is the fact that they have 
often been regarded by people as a sufficient and adequate ideal to 
be attained. We have had nothing in our basic principles or in our 
procedure to gainsay this impression. The new standards will be 
ideals toward the attainment of which the institution seeking ac- 
crediting and the one which has long enjoyed that status may work 
with equal zeal. 


RELATIONS TO THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the beginning of this discussion I offered an example of a 
possible general standard relative to admissions. In that general 
standard the word “units” was not even mentioned, let alone the 
number of them. 

Next, may I remind you that in this standard there was 
nothing which requires that students be accepted only from ac- 
credited high schools. In other words, the ancient bond between 
the work of the Commission on Secondary Schools and that of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions is due for a rude shock. 
Whether an accredited higher institution uses the list of accredited 
high schools compiled by this or any other accrediting agency will 
be, in the future, a matter of its own individual concern and not 
that of the Commission on Higher Institutions. Indeed, unless an 
institution uses something more than this list as a method of 
selecting its students, it may well be open to question as to whether 
it really has a discriminating policy of selection of students in 
accordance with its announced objectives and the above standard. 
The implications of this situation should go a long way toward 
solving the extremely troublesome relationships between secondary 
schools and higher institutions. If there is an undue domination 
of the secondary schools by the higher institutions in the future, it 
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will be the fault of individual institutions and not that of the 
accrediting agency. 

If this policy is adopted, it means that the respective lists of 
accredited schools and of institutions of higher education of an 
accrediting association such as the Middle States Association will 
henceforth stand solely on their own respective merits. The 
present interlocking scheme which has called forth so much un- 
favorable comment in various States will disappear. The Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions will no longer require the higher 
institutions accredited by it to admit students only from accredited 
schools, and it can not of course expect that the secondary schools 
will take their teachers only from accredited higher institutions 
unless they see sufficient merit in the list from them to use it in 
some basic way. 

The adoption of this policy may affect the status of accredited 
schools and of accredited higher institutions respectively in our 
several States. If the Commission on Higher Institutions no longer 
requires that entering students come from accredited secondary 
schools, much of the incentive of such accrediting will be removed ; 
and local school people will no longer be able to drive unwilling 
school boards and citizens into bond issues and faculty changes 
with the fear of the North Central Accrediting Association as the 
club. Vice versa it may not seem so necessary to individual higher 
institutions to seek the blessing of the North Central Association, 
if the local high schools are not required to take their teachers 
from accredited colleges. It may seem to some of you that this 
will be going too far, and yet I am convinced that each list should 
stand on its own feet to be used by the various agencies as they 
see fit. If the list of accredited higher institutions cannot stand 
alone on its merits, then I am convinced that it deserves to pass 
out of existence. The same observation is true of the list of 
accredited secondary schools. 

Also, may I mention the fact that through the general stand- 
ard and the absence of the present requirement of fifteen units for 
entrance to college, we shall at last extricate ourselves from the 
extremely uncomfortable and utterly indefensible position of com- 
pelling school systems containing junior colleges to separate the 
junior college from the high school in faculty, students, buildings, 
laboratories, etc. It has not been possible to enforce so illogical a 
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standard completely, but the adoption of a new general standard 
would enable the Association to pass judgment on the educational 
effectiveness of particular situations rather than to base such judg- 
ments upon external and outworn requirements. 

My friends, the issues which I have attempted to set forth 
almost all grow out of one fundamental assumption; namely, that 
the present minimum specific standards for higher institutions will 
be replaced by optimum general standards. The implications 
resulting from this radical change in policy will make it necessary 
to revamp the whole procedure of accrediting, and it opens the 
way to the Association for the first time to expend the major part 
of its energy in a program of friendly stimulation and assistance 
to institutions that have been recognized by the Association. The 
Association will be constantly seeking and emphasizing quality of 
performance at individual institutions. At the same time the 
quality of its own procedures will be in constant review by the 
member institutions. Indeed, if perchance the secondary schools 
follow our example and remove the present artificial support which 
the list enjoys in the several States, the list of accredited higher 
institutions will have to stand alone on its merits. Such a challenge 
should be encouraging to all those who believe that no other type 
of educational organization is so well suited for that rare com- 
bination of consideration, stimulation and action as the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STANDARDS AND ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


Dr. E. D. Grizze.t, Chairman, 


Executive Committee, Committee of 21. 


A preliminary meeting of representatives of the North Cen- 
tral, Middle States and Southern Associations was held in Chicago, 
on July 3rd. This meeting was attended by Dr. George F. Zook, 
Commissioner of Education. It was followed by a conference 
called by Dr. Zook in Washington, on August 18th, 19th. At this 
conference were representatives of four regional associations, no 
representatives being present from the Northwest and Western 
Associations. A Committee of Twenty-one consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the six regional associations was constituted. A 
general plan for a study of secondary school standards was formu- 
lated and is being presented to the several associations for approval. 
An Executive Committee was appointed and charged with the 
responsibility of working out the details of the proposed study and 
acting in an administrative capacity in the promotion of the study. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Cincinnati on 
November 4th, 5th, at which the outlines of the study were formu- 
lated for presentation to the several associations for approval and 
to some foundation for financial support. 


The proposals formulated at the Washington Conference of 
the Committee of Twenty-one are as follows: 

1. That the regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools shall enter into a co-opertaive study of standards and 
procedures for evaluating secondary schools. 


2. That present standards and procedures of the various 
regional associations be continued in effect until new and/or re- 
vised standards and procedures are formulated and adopted by 
these associations. 


3. That the new standards be derived by: 


A. Testing all old standards and retaining such part or 
parts of them as prove valid and satisfactory. 


B. Evolving new standards through research. 
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4. That procedures for evaluating secondary schools on the 
basis of all standards shall be developed through careful experi- 
mentation. 


5. That on the basis of the new and revised standards and 
procedures for evaluation of secondary schools, a program of 
stimulation for further growth shall be initiated and developed. 


6. That for the purpose of carrying forward this program the 
greatest possible use should be made of the existing machinery of 
regional associations. 


7. That this proposed program be presented to all the regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools with a view to secur- 
ing their co-operation and support. 


8. That a careful statement of the proposed study be prepared 
and presented to some foundation in order to secure adequate 
funds with which to carry on the program. 


9. That, since uniform standards are not likely to meet the 
needs of each region, all standards must be adapted by the different 
associations to the conditions of their own territories. 


10. That there shall be established at this time two committees 
with the following membership from regional associations. These 
two committees may invite representatives of other organizations 
to sit with them as consulting members. The representatives on 
the general committee shall be named by the respective associations. 
The members of the executive committee shall be named by the 
general committee. 


Representation on: 


Association : General Committee Executive Committee 
ee 3 1 
er 5 2 
oe ia as daa oo net 5 2 
Preeti Goetival «oo. ccccccccsscs 5 2 
EL Te 2 1 
ne 1 1 

21 9 
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Officers of the Committees were chosen as follows: 


General Committee 
Chairman, Grorce E. CARRoTHERS, University of Michigan. 
Secretary, Cart A. Jessen, U. S. Office of Education. 


Executive Committee 
Chairman, E. D. GrizzELt, University of Pennsylvania. 
Secretary, Cart A. Jessen, U. S. Office of Education. 
Middle States Association Representatives—approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Association: 


General Committee 
WILLIAM MatTHER LeEwIs 
GEORGE WILLIAM McCLELLAND 
RicHArRD M. GUMMERE 
Witiiam A. WETZEL 
E. D. GrizzELu 


Executive Committee 
Selected by representatives on general committee. 
RicHarD M. GUMMERE 
E, D. GrizzELi 


The Executive Committee of the Committee of Twenty-one 
at its meeting in Cincinnati attempted to state in general outline, 
the background, the scope and to some extent the procedures for 
a nation-wide study of secondary school standards and accrediting 
procedures. We shall draw largely upon the Committee’s state- 
ment in presenting the proposed program. 

For more than a quarter of a century, regional accrediting 
agencies have been rendering a valuable and voluntary service to 
colleges and secondary schools. So far as secondary schools are 
concerned, these associations have supplied authority and prestige 
for needed investigations; they have provided extensive territory 
for experimentation; they have encouraged comparability in 
results; they have furnished the means for publication; and they 
have afforded opportunity for concerted action on problems dur- 
ing a time of unprecedented growth, unparalleled changes, and 
unequalled complexity in secondary schools. 

One of the ways in which these agencies have assisted in 
improving the quality of secondary education in the United States 
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has been through development and maintenance of standards for 
the accrediting of secondary schools. The agencies operating in 
the Middle States, North Central, Southern, and Northwest areas 
have established such standards. The New England and Western 
Associations have not issued lists of accredited schools, probably 
because this function is performed in their respective territories 
by other agencies. 

The significance of inclusion on the accredited list of one of 
these associations is somewhat the same to a school that high rating 
by a commercial agency is to a commercial firm. Owing to the 
far-reaching effect exerted by the accrediting system, it is of prime 
importance that standards for accrediting be well conceived and 
judiciously administered. They should be based on a sound edu- 
cational philosophy, constantly tested by educational research, and 
administered in accordance with scientifically evaluated procedures. 

Experience with the standards has demonstrated rather con- 
clusively that, while they are important agencies for betterment in 
secondary schools, there are certain fundamental ways in which 
they and their influence upon secondary education may be im- 
proved. They are, for instance, largely quantitative in nature, 
measuring as they do certain elements, such as physical facilities 
which contribute to the operation of an effective school. Many 
progressive thinkers in the field of education feel that the standards 
should in addition be qualitative in character and should operate 
to measure or identify the quality of the product, or of the process 
or of both, in terms of the objectives of the school. Moreover, 
present standards and procedures in their administration provide 
insufficient stimulation for improvement in those schools which, 
having satisfied minimum demands, are ready for more progressive 
development. There is some feeling, too, that the standards or 
their interpretation should allow of more flexibility in educational 
practice. For these and other reasons the several regional asso- 
ciations of colleges and secondary schools have come to a realiza- 
tion that important modifications in standards and procedures of 
accrediting are imperative and have initiated a co-operative attack 
on the problem through the appointment of a joint committee of 
twenty-one. 

The present is an opportune time for such a study, consider- 
ing that results of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
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the North Central Study of Standards for Institutions of Higher 
Education, the Pennsylvania Study of Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education, and other important researches are now avail- 
able. One of the special needs is a careful study and evaluation 
of the wealth of data to be found in the reports of the National 
Survey and other studies. If these results, supplemented by such 
additional data as are needed, can be made the bases of regional 
association service programs, their influence upon current practice 
will be assured. 

There are four major problems to be considered in the pro- 
posed study : 

1. What are the characteristics of a good secondary school? 

2. By what means and processes does a good school develop 

into a better one? 

3. What practicable means may be employed for evaluating 

the effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives? 

4. How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools 

to continuous growth? 

Answers to these problems are to be reached through a careful 
canvass of data already available, through consultation and pooling 
of judgments and through experimentation to such extent as may 
be necessary. During the early stages of the study, consideration of 
these problems will involve somewhat frequent, and at times rather 
extended, conferences of the executive committee and special con- 
sultants, and fewer and shorter but nevertheless important meet- 
ings of the general committee. From these conferences may come 
a set of tentative guiding principles applicable to various types of 
schools. Some of the guiding principles will no doubt be modeled 
upon existing standards while others may be entirely new. In so 
far as possible, however, all will emphasize the viewpoint that 
schools shall not only have satisfactory facilities but that increas- 
ingly effective use shall be made of them. 

The provisional guiding principles will be subjected to experi- 
mentation in groups of schools of various types located in different 
territories. The purpose will be to test out each standard or prin- 
ciple and to arrive, in as scientific a manner as possible, at both the 
validity of the standard and the methods by which it may be applied 
to practical school situations. It is here that the greater amount 
of time and funds of the investigation would be spent. It is ex- 
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pected that as many as 400 to 500 schools may be brought into the 
experimental set-up for study of evaluational procedures. The 
techniques are likely to involve application of score cards and 
schedules with development of new ones where those already 
available are not adequate. There will also be need for extensive 
visiting by competent observers, utilization of testing programs 
where these may appear feasible, and follow-up studies of former 
pupils, both graduates and non-graduates, whether in college or 
in life situations. 

It is estimated that three years will be required for completion 
of the proposed study and that a total expenditure of $150,000 
will be needed, distributed as follows: 


fk en ere $40,000 
TUNE OEE oc cv cseinsvvwned $60,000 
Be BE a xinaxvsncccssed $50,000 


Out of this three-year investigation should issue a set of 
guiding principles more comprehensive, more valid, more stimu- 
lating to continued improvement, more flexible in their operation, 
and more adaptable to scientific administration than any applied 
at the present time to the 4,600 secondary schools of the accredited 
lists of regional associations. No thought is entertained that a 
uniform set of national standards applied according to an unvary- 
ing formula will result. Flexibility in the operation of standards 
must allow for adaptations by the several regional associations to 
meet the conditions within their different territories. However 
all of these regional associations have, in common, certain func- 
tions to perform, such as: (1) to pass upon the adequacy of the 
educational environment surrounding the pupil, (2) to judge of 
the effectiveness with which that environment is used, and (3) to 
stimulate the school personnel in introducing progressive and 
continuous improvements in that environment and in its utilization. 
The proposed study of standards will, it is expected, result in a 
more scientific discharge of Function (1) and in an active program 
by regional associations to achieve Functions (2) and (3), which 
have in the past been incorporated only sporadically into accredit- 
ing policies and procedures. 

In conclusion, we ask the support of the Association in this 
important project and trust that at the appropriate time in the 
business meeting approval will be given. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Friday, December 1, 1933 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE ELEMENT IN EDUCATION 
Dr. Joun C. MERRIAM 


President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 


Great events may come with the suddenness of lightning, but 
in our historical observation of such movements we find them 
commonly unhurried and showing evidence of sureness in 
fulfillment. 

We were glad when within a few months of the Armistice 
in 1918 the shouting and tumult died. I am not certain of our 
remembering that after the captains and kings had departed the 
fate of nations depended largely upon the humble and contrite 
heart. At any rate, we did not realize that the bills, whether in 
money, in social reorganization, or in revision of ideals were still 
to be paid. It seemed then that we might go back to life of days 
before the war without serious influence of the great conflict upon 
the social order. 

After that great struggle each group returned to its special 
tasks. In many countries the burden was so heavy that only 
fundamental readjustments made organized society possible. In 
America we moved through ups and downs of business and poli- 
tics, apparently carrying little weight compared with the handicaps 
of many peoples. Watching the throes of rebirth for other nations, 
we appeared to move along lines comparable to those of pre-war 
days. 

Regardless of specific origin for troubles which have come 
upon us in these later years, we know that our present situation 
is, at least, complicated by the fact that the rest of the world has 
been experiencing difficulties which arose out of the world 
cataclysm. With determination we have set out to find the imme- 
diate remedies, the causes, and the means for building out of the 
tangled machinery a better and stronger structure of society. We 
realize now that the evolution of governments and of social 
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organization following the world war is part of a great movement 
in which some changes appear suddenly. But in general the modi- 
fications represent widely interlocking elements, and the rate of 
shift is in some measure conditioned by the order of magnitude 
represented. 


Recognizing now, in a manner, the significance of these 
changes, we have inquired in all directions as to what contributed 
most to the unbalance which comes so near to bringing down in 
ruin much that we had learned to consider indestructible evi- 
dence of progress. Science, as one of the foundations upon which 
modern engineering rests, has been asked whether its products 
may not be responsible for a considerable part of the disturbance. 
Business is requested to testify as to its real knowledge of what 
was taking place when destruction impended. Religion is ques- 
tioned as to its responsibility for maintenance of standards of 
thought and of vision, such as might have prevented growth of 
selfishness and neglect of moral law. Education stirs itself also 
to inquire concerning opportunities and duties in seeking out ele- 
ments which may have bearing upon conditions that permit such 
a situation to develop, or can guide us in the future toward paths 
relatively clear of obstacles. 


Examination of the history of education with a view to 
obtaining light on these questions opens results from centuries 
of effort to organize and simplify knowledge, and to make avail- 
able methods through which the most accurate information and 
highest ideals can be used in advancing education of youth and 
adult. But what is there in the present educational plan that may 
be improved so that in the future mankind can avoid these 
national and world cataclysms? Or what has been omitted from 
the scheme that could aid in bettering our situation? 


It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that, as one feature 
which should be considered, it is important to continue stress 
upon that element of education which concerns development of 
interest in the constructive life. It is believed that added emphasis 
on the wide group of interests in this field looks in the direction 
of increased safeguards against disaster, and will enlarge oppor- 
tunity for joy in life through widening of range for individual 
and group accomplishment. 
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Possibility of increasing value in those phases of education 
which touch the constructive aspects of life as it concerns society 
will rest in considerable measure upon maintenance of a high 
position with relation to several factors, among which special men- 
tion is made of reality, of unity in nature and in life as it arises 
out of natural law, and of continuity as derived from history. 


Among difficulties which have always faced education is the 
fact that the instant any item of information is set down in formal 
manner it begins to lose reality. How vast a bulk of educational 
material is of this type, with values tending toward the vanishing 
point! The necessity for personal experience of what is taught, 
whether it be geography, discovery of a mathematical principle, 
or appreciation of art, is so great that one is staggered by the 
difficulty of overcoming the handicap. 


Outstanding among the ways by which one comes really to 
know new things or ideas are the avenues of experience or dis- 
covery, and that influence which we call personal inspiration. 
Inspiration by contact with the thing itself through our own dis- 
covery makes imprint which the mind can not erase. Inspiration 
coming from other persons, through reflection of greatness which 
we have not experienced, awakens new vision and helps toward 
appreciation of reality. Such inspiration may be transmitted by 
the written word in great literature. In one sense this is the 
definition of truly great writing. In general it comes by direct 
personal touch. 


Another obstacle which we face arises out of the almost 
infinite difficulty in obtaining appreciation of relation between 
that which has to do with the specializing process in knowledge, 
sometimes known as science, and on the other hand, the general- 
izing process which technically we call philosophy. Those who 
have examined the basic significance of the situation realize that 
science can not exist without a philosophy, and that philosophy 
is weak without the materials which specialized knowledge con- 
tributes. Once there is appreciation of this relation it becomes 
possible to bring into education that element of unity so important 
in the modern world. This is true in the sense of geography, or 
of time, and again of questions which concern broad human 
interests. 
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Without an appreciation of why we must accept relation to 
each other, or unity, of elements in space and time as in astronomy 
or geology or human history, it is almost hopeless to discuss 
relationship in human events over the various areas of the wide 
world at a given moment such as the present. This element of 
connectedness in events is something which the sciences and 
history should contribute each from its own point of view. With- 
out it education wastes its vital breath on the torrents of passing 
years, and history will continue to illustrate the evils of requiring 
that each generation learn for itself the horrors of war, or the 
necessity of appreciating interdependence among peoples on an 
earth organized as is this world today. 

A comparable handicap of modern education relates to the 
difficulty of attaining real success in any scheme of teaching based 
upon the idea of a static world. How much education of youth 
in affairs of life, say in engineering, has concerned itself with 
methods that were not new even at the time when the teacher 
learned his lessons! By the time the youth so taught reaches his 
period of greatest activity, at the age of thirty-five to sixty, he 
may be a quarter to half a century out of date. On assumption 
that the world is moving, education in such fields should be on 
the realities of fundamental things which will furnish the basis 
upon which to build new structures when the time of new needs 
arrives. Along with this we must have the forward look into a 
becoming state of society with all its opportunities. 

What is taught regarding human affairs must of necessity 
concern the past, but it must be viewed in the light of a changing 
present and future. There must be proper stimulus to thought 
as to what next steps may come, with wholesome and reverent 
attitude toward the processes which may bring change and new 
opportunity to build in the individual life which is dawning. 
Such an attitude can have significance equivalent to the most 
important equipment that education furnishes. 

Granting the fundamental importance of always holding fast 
that which is good, it is essential also that we recognize responsi- 
bility for doing in each generation the things which are expected 
of it in the light of its peculiar opportunity, and in terms of 
preparation by antecedent stages. Shall education accept the 
challenge in the sense of recognizing the essentially fluid nature 
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of governments, business structures, human philosophies, and help 
to see both that the stream is not dammed, and that its current 
flows in the right direction? Attempts to dam the stream of move- 
ment in civilization are among the most disastrous of possible 
experiments. Failure to recognize the potentiality of movement 
is in effect so to act. Education may and should build by use of 
great examples, but deification of individuals or unquestioning 
acceptance of old standards may result in such a program of setting 
up permanent levels or standards that progress will actually be 
retarded. 

So we may look upon the constructive idea applied to a 
changing world as an essential element in education. Properly 
to use such views means broad knowledge, clear perspective or 
vision, ability to express without overstating, and courage to take 
the long view. 

The particular period in which the spirit of inquiry should 
begin to make itself felt in education varies according to point 
of view regarding the function of inquiry. We hear vigorous 
discussion as to the desirability of postponing development 
of investigational methods and attitudes until after the Master’s 
degree. Looking at the problem from another angle, I have in 
mind two children, one on each side of the continent, who on first 
entering school thought the teachers took too much time in asking 
questions, and gave the children too little opportunity to find out 
what they, the children, wished to know. 

It is interesting to note that in monkeys intensive inquiry 
begins early and seems to continue strongly expressed through 
life. 

It is, of course, possible to confuse meanings of inquiry, 
investigation, research, and constructive activity. The dean of 
a graduate school, or the professor engaged in guiding advanced 
students, must hold to rigorous standards if he is to attain success 
in the kind of training needed to develop the highest type of 
investigator in his chosen subject. On the other hand, it is possible 
to set up more or less routine methods of guidance, which produce 
technically trained men who will do effectively only what might 
be called mining in unknown regions of knowledge. In such 
cases there may be only imperfect development of the real urge 
to inquiry in the philosophic sense, or of the desire to build 
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something into the scheme of things upon which the interests of 
mankind rest. Construction, investigation, inquiry, may not be 
synonymous, but the great value inherent in each practically in- 
volves the others. In general terms, what we call “teaching 
students to think” represents the same point of view, although it 
is possible to stress “teaching to think’ without so guiding the 
actual process as to give it the value of constructive, individual 
effort. 

Some may doubt whether what we call constructive activity 
is important in the routine of everyday life. It will be questioned 
whether the attitude of inquiry or of the constructive type has 
place in life of the average man. That few will be contributors 
to fundamental knowledge is clear. It is also true that to everyone 
who accepts a place involving responsibility there is continuous 
need of adjustment, and that these requirements for judgment 
must be based upon knowledge concerning the changing course of 
affairs both natural and human. 

The average man of the future will of necessity live his life 
largely in a routine determined by customs of the prevailing 
social order. He will do his inquiring and his constructing mainly 
in fields which concern application of principles rather than in 
abstract philosophy. But increasingly he will find his largest 
measure of satisfaction in the building type of effort originating 
through his own thinking. As the product of life work of each 
individual accumulates, the evidence of true individuality will 
become more clear, until there emerges from the chrysalis stage 
of mere physical and mental separateness the new-born personality 
of one who, in discovering an idea, has given to himself the right of 
individual recognition as an intentional participant in human 
progress. 

Relation between the vision of education expressed through 
the constructive idea, and plans for educational guidance based 
upon building of character may be obscure. From my own point 
of view the two things are intimately if not indissolubly connected. 
Character expresses the attitude of active and not of passive in- 
dividuals. No one questions the relatively high place of character 
representing truth, and giving itself to that type of human rela- 
tion which builds for better things. There can be no high character 
without these basic elements of truth and definitely constructive 
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action. What we need is leaders who have wide and penetrating 
vision, ability to state the truth, and courage to urge advancement 
of its application. 

If education develops with the constructive point of view, 
looking forward to a changing world in which there is oppor- 
tunity for every individual to build himself a place, life can have 
a stimulus such as perhaps no other influence will give. 

Even for those who occupy the humblest positions, a prac- 
tical philosophy which sees something of the sweep of the past, 
and possibilities of the future in terms of a constructive life would 
give a new vision. To secure opportunity of this nature has in 
some measure been the great fight of the ages, which has repre- 
sented a striving for liberty to build and not merely attempt to 
gain freedom from restraint. 

Such a philosophy as has been discussed, if widely utilized in 
education, would change materially the complexion of a social 
condition like that of the present, with multitudes unemployed, 
and with students of society and education concentrating on what 
to do with so-called “leisure time.” With such a view as I have 
taken, “leisure” would not be just time to play. It would be 
opportunity to realize hopes and ideals; the possibility of attaining 
true citizenship and of acquaintance with the inspiring influence 
of real achievement. 
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FRENCH EXAMINATIONS: 
THEIR DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 


M. Aucuste DEscLos 


Assistant Director of the National Bureau of Universities 
and Higher Schools of France 


It is a very trite remark, I think, to say that France is an old 
country, and that in that old country many institutions go back 
very far into the past. That is the case with examinations. I 
suppose that every little child in France, when he learns about the 
history of his country, will be told how the great Emperor Charle- 
magne, somewhere around the year 800, conducted the first public 
examination on record in France on an occasion when he visited 
the school that he had instituted for the sons of the officers of his 
court. When he came to see these youngsters and put them 
through their paces, he noticed that the sons of the great lords had 
taken things very easily and did not make a very good showing 
at the examination, whereas some of the humbler members of the 
class shone most brilliantly in the tests that were put to them. The 
Emperor then said, “Well, you lazy good-for-nothings, I shall not 
employ you and I shall employ for the services of the state these 
young children who have shown so much activity and such ability.” 

There we have the principle that ever since those ancient days 
has guided our ideal and our practice in the conducting of exam- 
inations in France. As they are today, however, they simply go 
back to the reorganization of French education some one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, by Napoleon, who succeeded in em- 
bodying all the educational principles that had been brought for- 
ward by the French Revolution. The principle governing our 
examination is the one that he expressed by a well-known saying 
that perhaps we might translate, “Career is open to ability.” 

The principle of examination is very strongly and intimately 
linked up with the whole general conception of education as we 
see it in France. The examinations are the terminal tests of the 
value of those educational activities. Examinations with us, there- 
fore, can not be considered as separate from our whole system 
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and our whole conception of education. As a matter of fact, we 
have in France everywhere two forms of examinations, and those 
two forms of examinations go right back to the founder of the 
system, Napoleon. We have the system of the open examination 
for the obtaining of degrees, and the system of competitive exam- 
ination for the obtaining of posts. 

There is no fundamental difference, of course, between the 
open examination and the competitive examination. The open 
examination is one in which any candidate attaining the required 
degree of proficiency is passed. The competitive examination goes 
a little step further, declares that there will be only a certain 
number of candidates passed in any case, and requires, therefore, 
on the part of the candidates, not only that they should attain a 
certain level of attainment, but they should attain such a level of 
attainment as will classify them among the few who will come out 
at the top of the examination and who, therefore, will be selected 
for the posts. You may, therefore, take your examination in a 
very brilliant way. If, however, there are some other candidates 
who have taken that examination in a still more brilliant way, if 
the number of those candidates is sufficient to fill the required 
number of posts, then, however brilliant may have been your 
effort, it is negatived and you have failed. 

The number and the variety of our examinations have con- 
siderably increased in the last one hundred and twenty-five years 
with the development of education. They have increased in num- 
ber, they have changed in their modernity, but they have still kept 
to the principles that I have just explained. 

Perhaps you would like me to give you the names of the prin- 
cipal French examinations. That is easily done. There is first 
the primary school certificate, which is taken by the boys and girls 
when they leave the elementary school at the age of thirteen. 
There is the baccalaureate, which is taken when the boys and girls 
leave our secondary school, the lycée. Then we have the licence, 
which is the examination ratifying university studies. And finally, 
at the top of the scale, there is the doctorate. I think that those 
four degrees or four examinations represent very adequately the 
four steps of the educational ladder in France. 

Among the competitive examinations, there are two that I 
could refer to. One, the entrance examination to the Ecole Poly- 
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technique, an extremely important examination in France, because 
it more or less determines all the scientific examinations in France 
of the university type. And the second great competitive exam- 
ination that I should like to mention would be the aggrégation 
because that is the competitive examination by which the French 
state recruits its professors for the French secondary school 
system, for the lycée. 

Those are the principal examinations in France. I should 
like now to describe to you one type of examination so that you 
may have clearly in your mind what our procedure is. I shall 
select the examination for the baccalaureate because it is a very 
important one. It is the one that sanctions the course of secondary 
studies which we in France consider to be the great cultural course 
that we wish to give to all our educated men in France, not only 
as an end in itself, but as a preparation for the more advanced and 
more vocationally advanced studies. 

The baccalaureate is given by the state and has a double 
aspect. On the one hand, it is a terminal examination. It is the 
sanction of the course of studies of the secondary grade of instruc- 
tion. And on the other, it is a qualifying examination, an entrance 
examination for admission to university studies and to the com- 
petitive examinations for higher technical schools or for certain 
posts. 

In that examination, no account whatsoever is taken of at- 
tendance. It is very different from the practice in America from 
that point of view. We are not concerned in France with the 
procedure by which results are prepared; we are concerned simply 
with the results. If the candidates are wise, they will probably 
take a course of instruction which will prepare them properly to 
take that examination. But whether they have taken a course of 
instruction or whether they have walked out from some lonely 
spot in the country where they have never met a schoolmaster, we 
do not mind, we are not interested. We simply require them to 
come and take the tests. If they can do so successfully, we pass 
them. 

It is an examination, on the other hand, of a comprehensive 
type. The program for the examination is a national program, 
identical for the whole of France. There is not a baccalaureate 
of the University of Paris, and a baccalaureate of the University 
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of Bordeaux; there is one baccalaureate for all the students in 
France. This examination is taken in two sessions, at a year’s 
interval. There are no—what you call in this country—elective 
subjects. There is a certain amount of election, however, left to 
the discretion of the candidate. At the age of eleven or so, the 
boy or girl will decide, or the parent will decide for the boy or 
girl, to choose one of three possible courses or sections. 

The first section we call Latin-Greek, very obviously because 
the major subjects of that course are Latin and Greek. The second 
section is Latin-Modern Languages. The third section is Science- 
Modern Languages. The candidate has thus three lines along 
which he may work, and at the end of each line he will come up 
against an examination in that line. If he is successful at his first 
session, he may prepare for the second examination, which takes 
place one year later. For that second session, there are only two 
sections available. There is the literary section, which we call 
Philosophy, and which is mainly based on an intensive course of 
philosophy, and there is the scientific section, which we call Mathe- 
matics, based mainly on mathematics. Therefore you see that 
there are three courses of study for the first examination, and after 
that, specialization in either Philosophy or Mathematics. 

The baccalaureate is an external examination. It is not given 
in the schools where it is prepared; it is given by the universities. 
The universities arrange for a board of sufficient number of ex- 
aminers, and the board of any one panel of examiners is always 
composed of one university professor, who is the president of the 
board, and the required number of professors from the lycées in 
the academic area to which that university belongs. So that the 
students have very little chance of ever being examined by their 
own teachers. 

Each examination consists of two series of tests. One, the 
written test. Let us take, for an example, the series that I have 
called Latin-Modern Languages. At the written part, the candi- 
dates for that session will have five tests to undergo. A French 
composition, duration three hours. A mathematical composition, 
duration two hours. A physics composition, duration two hours. 
A Latin translation, three hours. And a composition in modern 
languages, three hours. The candidate may succeed or he may 
fail. What we call to succeed, is to reach a certain level of attain- 
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ment which is considered to be the proper average level that an 
ordinarily gifted student can be expected to reach after having 
honestly taken the course of studies and honestly passed his ex- 
amination. This is the pass mark. We are accustomed to grade 
our marks in France from naught to twenty. Our pass work is 
ten out of twenty. If our candidates succeed in getting the pass 
mark on the average of the marks given to those five compositions, 
they are allowed to take the oral examination. This oral examina- 
tion comprises eight tests. An explanation of a French literary 
text. An explanation of a Latin text, of an English text, of a 
German text. Then an examination in history, an examination in 
geography, an examination in mathematics, and examinations in 
physics and chemistry. If the average marks in those eight tests 
reach ten, the pass mark, then the candidate is passed. 

He may pass, or he may pass with distinction. We have three 
—honors, I suppose they would be called in England—I don’t 
know what you would call them in this country. First, second, 
and third class honors. We call them mentions. We have the 
mention assez bien, which means fairly well. Then the mention 
bien, which means well, and the mention trés bien, very well. To 
have mention assez bien, you must have an average of twelve marks 
out of twenty. To have mention bien, you must have fourteen 
marks out of twenty. And to have mention trés bien, you must 
have sixteen marks out of twenty. I shall give you some statistics 
in one moment, but first, however, I want to add something to 
what I said about our taking no account of the schooling preceding 
the examination. The candidates are allowed to put before the 
board of examiners a record of their school achievements. Sup- 
pose that at the written examination, where the student must have 
fifty marks to be passed, that is, five subjects, ten marks each, he 
gets only 49 or 48 or 47 or 45. In that case, the board of exam- 
iners takes cognizance of the school record, if the candidate puts 
one in, and if the school record is favorable to the boy, the papers 
are reconsidered and very often regraded in order to grant him 
admission to the oral examination on the score of his good school 
record. I have here the statistics of the baccalaureate at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, in July, 1933. For the second session, the final 
session, there were 4,588 candidates. 1916 of those candidates 
were passed, that is to say 42%. And of the 7,214 of the second 
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part, there were 2,707 passed. All the rest were eliminated. This 
is to say, 37.5% were passed and 62.5% were eliminated. That is 
a pretty severe percentage. 

I told you that those mentions were valuable things. Here 
are some figures. Out of the 2,707 who passed, 1919 got the pass 
mark. 640, only, got the assez bien, that is to say, 12 out of 50. 
137, only, got the bien, and 11, all told, got the trés bien. So that 
when a young Frenchman or a young Frenchwoman comes to you 
and says, “Sir (or madam), I have the baccalaureate of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and I have the mention trés bien, I think that you 
can take your hat off to him. It means a lot. 

That severe selection operates in the same way, perhaps not 
so stringently, in almost all our examinations. I think that that 
will prove to you that degrees are not given out for the mere 
asking. The baccalaureate is, as I have said, a very important 
examination. It is the hall mark of the educated man, and it is 
also the key to all the professions, to all the higher functions of 
the state service. All the higher functions of the state service are 
recruited through competitive examinations, and before you can 
go up for that examination, you have to show that you have 
already got your baccalaureate. That is our principle. We first 
want general culture, and then after that specialize as much as you 
please and as far as you please. We will not let the student spe- 
cialize before he has given a proof of his having acquired that 
general culture that we consider the essential feature of our 
educational ideal and system. 

The next examination is the licence, which is taken at the end 
of the university course. You can’t take it before having put your 
name on the books of the university for four semesters and having 
paid the fees for four semesters. The fees are negligible. For 
instance, the fees for the doctorate of medicine, including the 
examination for the doctorate, including the laboratory fees and 
so forth, for five years of study amounts to $78.00 all told. There- 
fore you see that we may,‘I think, neglect the fees, but you have 
to put your name down on the books of the university for four 
semesters. And to take your licence, you must pass four different 
certifications which are arranged so as to cover the ground of the 
special work on which you are engaged. If it is history, you have 
so many certificates in this, that, that and that. If it is Classics, 
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then you have another battery of four other certificates. If it is 
in Modern Languages, another battery of four certificates, and so 
forth. And in each of these four examinations, you will find very 
much the same practice that I have described with the baccalaureate, 
that is, the written examination and if that is successful, the oral 
examination. The grading of the papers is the same and the 
mentions are the same. 

To finish up with the series of examinations, we have the 
state doctorate. It is a very rare degree for there are not more 
than ten doctorates given each year in the whole of France. The 
work for the doctorate takes something like eight or ten years 
after having achieved the license. The licence, I reckon, we con- 
sider to be equivalent to a good M. A. of an American University, 
and therefore the doctorate means some eight or ten years work 
over and above that. 

As for the competitive examinations, then, there is the en- 
trance examination to the Ecole Polytechnique. The Ecole Poly- 
technique is the school where the engineer officers in the artillery 
and the engineers in all the different state engineering departments, 
road engineers, railway engineers, mining engineers, are prepared. 
That school is entered only by competitive examination. When you 
have your baccalaureate, you have finished your secondary school 
course, then you take, always at the lycée, three or four years’ 
supplementary preparation, and you present yourself for the en- 
trance examination to Polytechnique. There are every year, in the 
whole of France, about 800 candidates for the entrance examina- 
tion to Polytechnique. Of those 800 candidates, 200, about, are 
taken. There are nineteen different tests and the administration of 
those nineteen tests takes between thirty-eight and forty hours for 
each candidate. 

The aggrégation, the other competitive examination, which is 
used for recruiting lycée professors, is also a competitive examina- 
tion, very highly specialized. It is given once a year for the whole 
of France, and generally about one in ten candidates is successful. 

Perhaps you would like me to give you a description of some 
of the tests that we use in our examinations and which are so 
fundamentally different from the tests that are in use in this 
country. Our main test is what we call the French composition, 
always given on a literary subject. It is a discussion of some 
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literary question having to do with the books that are supposed to 
have been studied by the student in the course of his secondary 
school career. There are given to the candidate three subjects, 
from which they choose the one which they feel most capable of 
dealing with successfully. The duration of the test is three hours, 
and it is up to him to find, not. only in his memory, but also in all 
the other faculties of his mind the resources that will enable him 
to treat that subject and to write that little thesis, for that is just 
what it is, to the satisfaction of his examiners. 

What are the qualities that we are trying to reach—I shan’t 
say to measure? We are firmly of the opinion in France that we 
cannot measure intellectual faculties. We can evaluate them, but 
we cannot measure them. What are the qualities that we are 
trying to evaluate? First of all, a certain amount of knowledge. 
Evidently, if a boy is to treat a subject having to do with Pascal, 
he must know something of Pascal and what Pascal thought and 
wrote and the way in which he thought it and wrote it. But that 
factual knowledge is only the groundwork. What we try to find 
out is whether in treating that subject the candidate shows judg- 
ment, acumen, finesse, in the apprehension of the subject; then, 
if in the exposition of what he has to say, he has the qualities of 
order, of construction, of clarity of presentation and of expression, 
of correctness and elegance of language. It is a test not of memory 
but of the ability to think, of the ability to organize thought, the 
quality of the thought. Is it vulgar thought? Is it a matter of 
fact thought? On the contrary, is it a little bit more profound, 
is it a little bit more refined, a little bit more delicate, is it appre- 
hensive? Has it finesse? All those things can be weighed and 
appreciated by an examiner who knows his job when he reads a 
French composition. 

Then the Latin-Modern Languages translation. There again 
you must expect naturally a certain knowledge of the subject. If 
I ask a French boy to translate into French a passage from the 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn,” by Keats, he will have to know enough 
English to be able to understand what Keats said in English. But 
that is not what we are after. When Keats wrote his “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn,” Keats thought his thoughts in English. His 
thoughts, his mental images, were conceived and organized after 
the English conception, after the English working of the mind. 
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The words that he used, the melodies that he evoked, were un- 
doubtedly English. We want the French candidate first of all to 
show that he has understood it, and that he has a certain amount 
of appreciation of the beauty of that work of art, and then we say 
to him, “Now, express it in French, because the French mechanism 
of thought is different from the English mechanism of thought. 
Think it out again for yourself. The images that you are going to 
conjure up are not the same, they haven’t the same connotation as 
in English. 

What is that but a test of thought? We are trying to find 
out whether that boy or that girl can think deeply if needs be, but 
also how finely and completely. It is not a test of memory or of 
knowledge, but a test of the qualities of the mind. 

I grant that the system of examination as presented thus is 
far from being perfect. It is certainly not as exact in appearance 
as the objective tests that you use very much in this country. It 
is certainly not so easy to administer. But I think that when it 
is well conducted it gives results that are sufficiently reliable and 
exact. And I believe that they bring out qualities and results that 
the objective tests cannot reveal, and those qualities are exactly 
the qualities that we consider of pre-eminent importance in France, 
those qualities that constitute culture, that to which we are attached 
more than to anything else probably in the world. It is very diffi- 
cult to describe what we mean by culture. It is perhaps easier to 
say what it is not than what it is. It is certainly not encyclopedism, 
if I may use that barbarous word, that is to say the knowledge of 
everything. Nor is it specialization, the knowledge of one thing ; 
we think there is no health in specialization. Indeed, it is not mere 
knowledge at all. It is based on knowledge, but it is knowledge 
transmuted into something else, knowledge transmuted into power 
and sweetness. It is pollen transmuted into honey. It is the result 
of a method for training the mind that has endeavored to teach it 
to think, to think clearly. If I might venture to try a definition, 
I should say perhaps that culture is what remains when you have 
forgotten everything. And what is it that remains? The under- 
standing quickened and deepened. A breadth of outlook, a cath- 
olicity of sympathy, a refinement of taste, an appreciation of 
beauty, a delicacy of feeling, a sense of measure, a modesty of 
judgment, a critical habit of mind, the habit of taking nothing for 
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granted, of thinking for one’s self, that habit which is the very 
soul of liberty. The habit of a sincere, unbiased approach to any 
problem and of the undaunted pursuit of its ultimate solution in 
a real scientific spirit. A proper and balanced conception of the 
various uses of life, of its graces as well as of its utitities. 

Those are some of the things that remain, some of the elements 
of that full and rounded development of the human faculties which 
is the ideal of our conception of education and of which we try 
to get an indication by the means of our examinations. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
November 23, 1932, to October 30, 1933 


Debit 
Balance in Association Funds .........0scccecsecvees $609.58 
Dues from one institution for 1929-1930 ............. 7.50 
Dues from two institutions for 1930-1931............. 15.00 
Dues from twenty-five institutions for 1931-1932...... 187.50 
Dues from 713 institutions for 1932-1933............. 5,347.50 
Dues from seven institutions for 1933-1934........... 52.50 


Visitation of schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 416.28 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 30.00 
Visitation of Colleges, Commission on Higher Institutions 200.00 


Miscellaneous receipts, Interest on deposits, etc......... 37.86 
Transfer from Savings Fund Account................ 1,000.00 
ee, TI DR, TO ako ok oko de eesccdcededs $7,903.72 
Credit 
SE EE nis or aR Wee ewes ose eeeses $499.76 
Expenses of Members to: 

American Council on Education ......... $30.65 

College Entrance Examination Board..... 48.98 

Commission on Higher Institutions ...... 126.11 

Delegate to North Central Association.... 98.76 

Delegate to Southern Association......... 129.07 

Executive Committee Meetings .......... 73.84 

507.41 
Dues to American Council on Education for 1932-33, 

Si ciaevacdeks ener whined ewessencdede ass 200.00 
Commission on Secondary Schools ...............24. 2,821.05 
Commission on Higher Institutions .................. 368.60 
EE So SNE CR ORSL ETNA SAd es bane bedweeeaeey 300.00 


I ote ke era cigas aad dee bow ts 3a ee a a os a ee 140.00 
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Notary Fees and tak em CROCK qo. 65 ecccceecccseen 13.82 
DD: 655d na keneedsexhieod cas eereensnaeneun 65.00 
ED 6 Fhe xG ence cs eunsaneiadeneaewedeaes 37.59 
DEE 5. ey NK enbedesc er aes neners eee een 1,174.50 
EE kcnicadces een onawnar kent verenownteserenwes 46.66 
Honorarium, Refunds, Bonding Treasurer ............ 547.50 

Ne BD 6.0608 0si00iaesenscnesnanees $6,721.89 


Balance on hand in Association Funds, October 30, 1933 1,181.83 
$7,903.72 


On deposit with the Girard Trust Company as per statement 
submitted October 30, 1933, $1,181.83 in checking account, 
$1,537.50 in Savings Fund ($37.50 interest). 

Five institutions are in arrears for 1930-31, 1931, 32, 1932-33. 

Ten institutions in arrears for 1931-32, 1932-33. 

Twenty-eight institutions in arrears for 1932-33. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being: 


Ce FI ia ok oes oc ecicnnnnnseceweess $1,181.83 
savtens Fund AOE q.. 6 sos ecicccesicesas 1,537.50 


Joun Y. GUMMERE, 
JosEPpH M. JAMESON, 
Auditors. 
November 27, 1933. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


By action of the Association, any institution that is in arrears 
for three consecutive years, forfeits its membership in the Asso- 


ciation. This rule has to be applied this year to the five institutions 
as indicated above. 


Far Rockaway High School, Far Rockaway, New York. 
Franklin Day School, Baltimore, Md. 

The LeMaster Institute, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
The High School, New Castle, Penna. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


DELEGATES 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Dr. GeorceE A. CARRUTHERS, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


President CuarLes J. TuRcK, 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 


COMMITTEES 


CoMMITTEE ON AUDIT: 


Mr. Joun GumMERE, William Penn Charter School, 
Mr. JosepH M. Jameson, Girard College. 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS: 


Dean Hersert E. Hawkes, Columbia College, Chairman, 
Principal C. H. THRELKELD, Columbia High School, 
Miss VALENTINE E. CHANDOoR, The Spence School, 
Principal Georce A. Watton, The George School, 
Headmaster ALBert Lucas, St. Albans’ School. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Two years ago, the Association took the following actions 
with the double purpose of ending the confusion between the 
membership and accredited lists and of providing further financial 
support for the operations of the Commissions: 


Resolved: That on and after September 1, 1933, a 


condition of being placed upon or of maintaining a place 
upon an accredited list of the Association shall be mem- 
bership in the Association and the payment of annual 
dues. 


Resolved: That on and after September 1, 1933, any 


membership institution not accredited through the appro- 
priate Commission shall be designated as an associate 
member, with the privilege of attending the annual meet- 
ings and receiving the Proceedings but without the right 
to vote. 


Some uncertainty has arisen concerning the effects of this 
action and your Executive Committee seeks to clarify the situation 
by the following interpretative statements : 


1. 


Institutions that were on an accredited list prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, but not on the membership list may con- 
tinue on the accredited list, with full membership privileges, 
upon payment of the annual accrediting-membership fee 
of $7.50 unless removed by the Commission for failure to 
maintain the approved standards. 


. Newly accredited institutions are expected to pay an ac- 


crediting fee of $15 at the time of inclusion on the list, this 
fee including all membership privileges for one year. In 
subsequent years, the annual fee will be $7.50. 


Institutions on an accedited list prior to September 1, 1933, 
that do not take out membership and pay the accrediting- 
membership fee of $7.50 will be dropped from the list. 


. Non-accredited schools and colleges, members of the Asso- 


ciation prior to September 1, 1933, may continue in Asso- 
ciate Membership upon payment of annual dues. 
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5. The new regulations do not apply to Teachers Colleges or 
any other type of membership institution for which the 
Association has not established an accredited list. Such 
institutions may continue with all privileges of active 
membership upon payment of annual dues. 


During the year, 114 institutions have taken out active mem- 
bership in the Association, divided as follows: 8 colleges and 
universities, 86 high schools, and 20 private preparatory schools. 


Delaware— 
Seaford High School, Seaford. 
Howard High School, Wilmington. 


District of Columbia— 
Gonzaga High School. 
St. John’s College High School. 
Holy Trinity High School. 


Maryland— 
Mount St. Joseph College High School, Baltimore. 
Notre Dame of Maryland High School, Baltimore. 
Brunswick High School, Brunswick. 
Hagerstown High School, Hagerstown. 
Town Schools of the Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit. 


New Jersey— 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Elizabeth. 
Flemington High School, Flemington. 
Glassboro High School, Glassboro. 
Gloucester City High School, Gloucester. 
Haddon Heights High School, Haddon Heights. 
Hillside High School, Hillside. 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City. 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High School, Lakewood. 
Immaculate Conception High School, Lodi. 
Moorestown High School, Moorestown. 
Mount Holly High School, Mount Holly. 
Southside High School, Newark. 
Central High School, Paterson. 
Park Ridge High School, Park Ridge. 
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Hartridge School, Plainfield. 

Rahway High School, Rahway. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange. 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Weehawken. 
Swedesboro High School, Swedesboro. 


New York— 
College of St. Rose, Albany. 
Bay Shore High School, Bay Shore. 
Centenary College Institute Junior College, Brooklyn. 
Bennett High School, Buffalo. 
Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo. 
Cohoes High School, Cohoes. 
Knox School, Cooperstown. 
Cortland Junior-Senior High School, Cortland. 
William Smith College (The Women’s Department of Hobart 

College), Geneva. 

East Hampton High School, East Hampton. 
Fredonia High School, Fredonia. 
Huntington High School, Huntington. 
Ithaca High School, Ithaca. 
Jamestown High School, Jamestown. 
Johnson City High School, Johnson City. 
Liberty High School, Liberty. 
Winnwood School, Lake Grove, L. I. 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, L. I. 
New Hartford High School, New Hartford. 
Barnard College, New York City. 
Todhunter School, New York City. 
Niagara University, Niagara University P. O. 
Oneida High School, Oneida. 
Port Washington High School, Port Washington. 
Madison High School, Rochester. 
Brown School, Schenectady. 
Sherburne High School, Sherburne. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 
Good Counsel College, White Plains. 


Pennsylvania— 
Abington High School, Abington. 
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Ashland High School, Ashland. __ 
Tredyffrin-Easttown High School, Berwyn. 
Boyertown High School, Boyertown. 
Bristol High School, Bristol. 


Girls’ Seminary of the Academy of the New Church, Bryn 


Athyn. 
Canton High School, Canton. 
Carlisle High School, Carlisle. 
Pennsylvania Military Preparatory School, Chester. 
Clairton High School, Clairton. 
DuBois High School, DuBois. 
Academy High School, Erie. 
East High School, Erie. 
Mercyhurst Seminary, Erie. 
Strong Vincent High School, Erie. 


West Millcreek Twp. High School, R. D. No. 2, Erie. 


Ford City High School, Ford City. 

Forty Fort High School, Forty Fort. 

Gettysburg High School, Gettysburg. 

Messiah Bible Academy, Grantham. 

Indiana High School, Indiana. 

Jenkintown High School, Jenkintown. 

Westmont Upper-Yoder High School, Johnstown. 

Boys’ High School, Lancaster. 

Lansdale Senior High School, Lansdale. 

Keystone Academy, Laplume. 

Media High School, Media. 

Milford High School, Milford. 

Ramsey High School, Mount Pleasant. 

Mauch Chunk Twp. Junior-Senior High School, 
honing. 

Convent of the Sacred Heart, Overbrook. 

Stephen S. Palmer High School, Palmerton. 

Academy of Notre Dame, Philadelphia. 

Frankford High School, Philadelphia. 

Lankenau School for Girls, Philadelphia. 

Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia. 

Temple University High School, Philadelphia. 

Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh. 


Nesque- 
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Aspinwall High School, Pittsburgh. 

Avalon High School, Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Mount Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh. 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 

Schenley Junior-Senior High School, Pittsburgh. 
Port Alleghany Senior High School, Port Alleghany. 
Pottsville High School, Pottsville. 

Prospect Park High School, Prospect Park. 
Royersford High School, Royersford. 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore. 
Washington Seminary, Washington. 

Avon-Grove High School, West Grove. 
Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg. 

West York High School, York. 


Archmere Academy, Claymont Delaware, has also joined as 
an Associate Member. The University School, Pittsburgh, has 
resigned; and The Castle, Tarrytown, New York, The Caskin 
School, Devon, Pa., and the Lucy Webb Hayes Training School, 
Washington, D. C., have gone out of existence. 


The Committee considered a report from the Association of 
Science Teachers of the Middle States Association requesting a 
change in the interpretation of Standard 5 of the Standards for 
Secondary Schools so that a double laboratory period shall be 
counted as equivalent to two classroom periods instead of one as 
at present. This recommendation has been referred to the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools for further study. 


In response to a call from Dr. George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner on Education, five representatives of the Associa- 
tion were appointed to become members of a general committee 
on a Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards and 
Accrediting Procedures: Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools; Dr. Richard M. Gummere, 
Dr. William Wetzel, Dr. William Mather Lewis, and the Secre- 
tary of the Association. At the conference called for organization 
in Washington, on August 16th, Registrar W. J. O'Connor, 
Georgetown University, and Dr. Karl G. Miller, University of 
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Pennsylvania, were present as substitute representatives for Dr. 
Lewis and Dr. McClelland, who were unable to attend. 


Dr. Mather Abbott, one of our representatives on the College 
Entrance Examination Board, tendered his resignation during the 
summer, and Principal George H. Gilbert, Lower Merion High 
School, was given an ad interim appointment to attend the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Board. Other appointments made during the 
year are: Dr. Richard M. Gummere, William Penn Charter School, 
as fraternal delegate to the annual meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; and Dean Henry G. 
Doyle, Principal Ralph E. Files, and Headmaster Boyd Morrow 
as representatives of the Association at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


As the representatives of the Association on the College En- 
trance Examination Board for next year, the President, with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, has appointed: Headmaster 
Greville Haslam, Episcopal Academy; Principal Harold Ferguson, 
Montclair High School; Principal Joseph Dana Allen, Polytechnic 
Country Day School; Principal Gertrude Angell, Buffalo Semi- 
nary; and Principal George H. Gilbert, Lower Merion High 
School. 


Approval has been given to the budget of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools for 1933-34 as submitted in the amount of 
$3,500. 

Your Committee also asks for the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Resolved: That the budget of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools for 1933-34 be approved as presented 
by the Chairman in the amount of $3,500. 


Resolved: That the Executive Committee recom- 
mends to the Association that a contribution in the amount 
of $666.66 per annum be made for three successive years 
beginning December 1, 1933, toward financing the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards and 
Accrediting Procedures, with the understanding that the 
additional amount necessary to complete the study shall 
be obtained from other sources. 
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The difficulties of maintaining an accurate membership list 
increase with the growth of the Association. The Secretary re- 
quests that changes in the headship of a college or school in the 
Association be brought to his attention so that the official records 
may be brought up to date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GrorceE Wma. McCLeELLAnp, 
per Kart G. MILLeEr, 
Acting Secretary. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


On January 21, 1933, the Commission held a conference for 
a discussion of the details of the application of the resolution 
adopted relative to athletic scholarships. It invited colleges on 
the approved list to send their directors of athletics or similar 
officers as well as representatives of the administration of the 
institution. Some forty colleges responded. Various matters were 
discussed. The Commission subsequently considered the results 
of the discussion but found no further action necessary at that 
time. 

The Commission held a meeting on Friday, November 23rd, 
in Philadelphia, and voted to place upon the approved list of the 
Association the following institutions : 


Four-year colleges— 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 
Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Junior Colleges— 
Columbia Junior College, Washington, D. C. 
Junior College of the Georgetown Visitation Convent, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Commission considered also the replies which had been 
received from co-educational institutions and from colleges for 
men in response to a communication which had been sent out by 
the Commission late in September requesting the institutions to 
state as of October 1, 1933, whether they were complying with the 
regulation of the Association relative to athletic scholarships. The 
Commission was much gratified that all the institutions stated that 
they were complying with this regulation. 


The regulation is as follows: 


Resolved: That the practice which prevails in certain 
colleges of awarding “athletic scholarships” is undesir- 
able and that the Commission disapproves of this prac- 
tice. It was 
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Further Resolved: That, beginning with September, 
1933, an institution which grants or continues such 
scholarships shall be held to be disqualified for inclusion 
in the approved list of institutions of higher education of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


The Commission wishes to express its great gratification that 
the institutions on the approved list are observing the regulation 
regarding athletic scholarships and that even some of those presi- 
dents who questioned most strongly the policy adopted by the 
Association are complying most loyally with the regulation. 


Each institution was asked also to indicate whether or not it 
was fulfilling the expectation of the Commission expressed in the 
following declaration: 


With regard to the matter of subsidies to athletes 
by alumni and others, the Commission declares emphat- 
ically that it expects that a college upon the approved list 
will not only refrain from subsidizing athletes but that it 
will not knowingly permit such subsidies by others to its 
students and that it will make sincere efforts to render 
such subsidizing impossible. 


Most of the institutions indicated clearly that they were ful- 
filling this expectation but there were some which either ignored 
the question or made answers which were not clear. The Com- 
mission is making further inquiry in such cases. 


In the course of the past year the Commission has made an 
inquiry relative to entrance requirements and their administration 
in colleges on the approved list of the Association. A report of 
the results of this inquiry will be made at a later date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ApDAM Leroy JONEs, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The work of the Commission on Secondary Schools for the 
year has included: (1) accrediting activities, (2) promotion of 
closer relations between secondary schools and higher institutions, 
(3) promotion of research and service studies, and (4) participa- 
tion in co-operative activities with other regional associations. 

The major activity of the Commission has been that of ac- 
crediting. Three hundred twelve schools were given attention. 
Sixty-five new schools were studied; one hundred sixteen old 
schools were re-checked and one hundred thirty-one schools were 
given special consideration on certain important details. Seven 
new schools submitted reports after October 2nd. Under the 
existing rules of the Commission, no reports arriving after Octo- 
ber Ist can be given consideration for the current year. The 
handling of this work involved regular annual meetings of the 
state committees in each state, several of which lasted a full day. 
The annual meeting of the Commission extended over two full 
days. The amount of detail work required is placing a heavy 
burden upon existing accrediting machinery. 

Plans have been approved for varying the period of accredit- 
ment for schools, and it is hoped that the new procedure will 
reduce somewhat the amount of routine work. This is important 
in view of the constant growth of the accredited list. The list to 
be published January 2, 1934, includes six hundred thirty-seven 
schools, an increase of twenty-four over last year. Table I presents 
an analysis of the new list. Perhaps it should be observed that the 
list as now constituted is subject to modification if any schools are 
delinquent in the payment of the accrediting-membership fee. Ar- 
rangement has been made with the Treasurer of the Association to 
release the list as soon as all fees are paid, provided that the delay 
shall not extend beyond January 15, 1934. All schools considered 
this year will receive an official communication from the chairman 
not later than the middle of January. 

One of the important functions of the Commission is the 
promotion of closer relations between secondary schools and higher 
institutions. This is done in two ways. The Commission main- 
tains a cumulative history of college freshman standings for each 
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TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED LIST, 1934 
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Delaware  <sscsiaiccs 4 3 4 4 8 7 9 16 
District of Columbia 4 3 18 16 22 19 10 29 
Maryland ......... — — 13 13 13 13 23 36 
New Jersey ....... 14 8 56 53 70 61 77 138 
New Yor 6c. 19 11 47 45 66 56 113 169 
Panama Canal Zone — — zZ 2 2 2 — 2 
Pennsylvania ...... 9 107 104 129 113 134 =. 247 
TUOSODE esis 0 siesesiernece 2 —- oon — 2 — — — 
GEAR ks ciderners 65 34* 247 237 312 271 366 637 








* Seven new schools submitted reports after October 2,—too late to be 
considered. 


accredited school. This history, in the form of a quintile distribu- 
tion of standings, is sent on request to the school and in cases of 
schools having a poor record it is sent with recommendations. A 
standing committee of the Commission, Dr. Gummere, Chairman, 
is also constantly at work urging higher institutions to co-operate 
with the Commission and with the schools in arriving at a better 
understanding of the problems involved in school and college 
relations. 


Another activity that is becoming of increasing importance 
has to do with research and service. A standing committee on 
teacher load, Dr. Wetzel, Chairman, has been conducting a careful 
investigation of the individual loads of approximately seven thou- 
sand teachers in more than two hundred representative accredited 
schools. This study is nearing completion and should be of value 
not only to administrators in general but also to the Commission 
and the accredited schools in providing a sounder basis for deter- 
mining teacher load standards. Another Committee, Dr. Wiley, 
Chairman, is preparing a guide for evaluating the secondary school 
library. This guide should serve to stimulate better library prac- 
tice in the schools. This same committee has sponsored through 
a committee of collaborators, Dr. Edward H. Wildman, Chairman, 
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the preparation of a laboratory guide for secondary schools. The 
work has been completed and is now ready for use by the Com- 
mission in the evaluation of laboratory facilities and the develop- 
ment of a program for stimulating better provisions for science 
teaching. The Committee has rendered a distinct service to the 
secondary schools of the Middle States and the Commission takes 
this opportunity to express its appreciation. 

For several years past, the several regional associations 
through their fraternal delegates and through a national associa- 
tion of officers have developed very cordial relations. The List of 
Accredited Secondary Schools of the Middle States is recognized 
by other regional associations. In this way schools and colleges 
throughout the United States are greatly assisted in solving prob- 
lems of articulation. During the past six months, representatives 
of the several associations have initiated proposals for a co-opera- 
tive study of standards and procedures for accrediting secondary 
schools. The movement reveals the unusual possibilities for 
co-operation in the improvement of secondary education through- 
out the United States. The Commission on Secondary Schools is 
represented on the Committee of Twenty-one by five members, 
and on the Executive Committee by two members. If the proposed 
study is carried on, the Commission on Secondary Schools will 
have a very important part in the project and confidently looks to 
the Association for such moral and financial support as it may 
be able to give. 
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LIST OF NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED, 


NOVEMBER, 1933 
Delaware (3) 
Caesar Rodney High School, Camden, Delaware. 
Georgetown High School, Georgetown, Delaware. 
William Penn School, New Castle, Delaware. 


District of Columbia (3) 
Fairmont School, Washington, District of Columbia. 
Saint Cecilia’s Academy, Washington, District of Columbia. 
Saint Paul’s Academy, Washington, District of Columbia. 


New Jersey (8) 
Belleville High School, Belleville, New Jersey. 
Camden Catholic High School, Camden, New Jersey. 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, New Jersey. 
Kingsley School, Essex Falls, New Jersey. 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Red Bank Catholic High School, Red Bank, New Jersey. 
Summit High School, Summit, New Jersey. 
Washington High School, Washington, New Jersey. 


New York (11) 

Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, New York, New 
York. 

Avon High School, Avon, New York. 

Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior High School, Rochester, 
New York. 

Lincoln School of Teachers College, Manhattan, New York, 
New York. 

Long Beach High School, Long Beach, New York. 

Mamaroneck High School, Mamaroneck, New York. 

Marcellus High School, Marcellus, New York. 

Mount Saint Joseph Academy, Buffalo, New York. 

New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, New York. 

Saint John’s Preparatory School, Brooklyn, New York, New 
York. 

Valley Stream Central High School, Valley Stream, New 
York. 
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Pennsylvania (9) 
Ben Avon High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Bloomsburg Junior-Senior High School, Bloomsburg, Penn- 

sylvania. 

California High School, California, Pennsylvania. 
Collingdale High School, Collingdale, Pennsylvania. 
Moravian Preparatory School, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
New Holland High School, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 
Sharon Hill High School, Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. 
Springside School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. D. GrizzeELt, 
Chairman, 
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FRIDAY EVENING 
December 1, 1933 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION 


FRANK J. LoEScH 


The point of contact between the worker in the field, seeking 
to better conditions in government, in its practical operations, and 
that of the duties of the faculties of collegiate institutions, who 
deal with the practical at long range, is not easy to establish. 


At the present moment the professors have the lead as ad- 
visors of the New Deal in the radical departures from accepted 
political and economic doctrines and practices which we have been 
forced to accept as a part recovery to the collapse of our economic 
system and the huge unemployment in the last four years. 

We may assume as fundamental principles that no government 
can be a good government unless it is administered for the best 
interests of all the people; that it insures the safety of the persons 
and property of its law abiding citizens; that it is conducted with 
substantial honesty ; that it exacts from the citizen only such taxes 
as can be economically expended in the public interest; and that 
it shall leave the people in the ordinary pursuits of their life, free 
from officious interference with their personal habits and business, 
and allow to all the pursuit of happiness. 

How nearly do we come to maintaining those fundamental 
principles? And if there are failures, to what causes can we fairly 
attribute them? And having learned what they are, can be suggest 
acceptable remedies? 

I can best express the thoughts I have in mind by referring 
first to my experience in official and semi-public positions, to en- 
force the laws against notorious criminals, faithless public officials, 
and grafters, and to point out the defects in law enforcement, 
while drawing such inferences therefrom to enlighten you, as in 
my opinion the facts will warrant. 

While it is not always wise to lay down rules of general 
application from single instances, it,is safe to say that the govern- 
ment of the City of Chicago was not much worse than that of other 
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large American cities; but it had become more odorous by reason 
of the gang warfares, the known protection which was being given 
by politicians to criminals, by the common knowledge of colossal 
grafting in the administration of public business, and by the 
blatancy of the chief executive of that city who had gotten himself 
elected to that office in 1927 on the campaign cry of “Hitting King 
George on the Snoot.” 


I am not calling special attention to an electorate which would 
let itself be befuddled by such idiocy since there were other causes 
in operation than that absurd campaign slogan to produce such a 
lamentable result. 

When I became President, in January, 1928, of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, an unofficial body supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, I was confronted with the task of making that Com- 
mission articulate in bringing to public notice the manifest failures 
of justice in the administration of the criminal laws, and therefore, 
entered upon a vigorous campaign for better law enforcement. 

The Mayor of the city had, the year previous, in his pre- 
election campaign, promised a wide-open city. That promise was 
fulfilled to the letter. It was a “wide-open city.” Gambling and 
lawlessness flourished and gang killings were the order of the day. 
Any criminal who had a political pull could escape justice entirely, 
or at least with a penalty so moderate that the administration of 
the law was looked upon as a joke. It was the criminal “getting 
by” and the community was helpless in the face of organized 
criminaldom in alliance with the politicians. 

In a short publication I had sent to all judges and law enforc- 
ing officers in Chicago, the Crime Commission called their atten- 
tion and that of the public, to the failure in many specific particu- 
lars of the administration of the criminal laws. It was without 
noticeable effect. 


For three months thereafter extra precaution was taken to 
get the most accurate reports possible on the State’s Attorney and 
judges sitting in the Criminal Court in connection with the en- 
forcement of the criminal laws. In the meantime, the primary 
election to be held on April 10, 1928, came on. It was probably 
the most exciting election of its kind ever held in the State of 
Illinois. 
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In the Republican Party a sharp struggle was on between the 
Governor Small combination, which sought to control all of the 
offices by securing the party nominations from Governor down to 
the lowest office in Cook County. A nomination, it was assumed, 
and quite rightly as it then appeared, would be equivalent to an 
election for each nominee. 


The opposition within the party was apparently small. To 
discourage even that opposition the homes of the candidates for 
State’s Attorney and that of his backer, a United States Senator, 
were bombed. It appeared that between terror and fraud, the 
combination would be successful. 


The Crime Commission, contrary to its previous policy of 
silence, advocated the defeat of the State’s Attorney. The State’s 
Attorney and other candidates of the combination were defeated 
in the nomination and a cleaner slate of candidates was presented 
by the Republican party than had been the case for many years 
theretofore. 


The primary was, however, accompanied by much criminal 
violence and many election frauds. 


Later in April the record of the judges of the Criminal Court 
was forcefully brought to public attention by the Chicago Crime 
Commission and it demanded that three of the judges leave the 
Criminal Court and return to their duty upon the civil bench. 
Refusing to do so, a demand was made for their removal upon 
their brother judges. 


The result was unexampled in the judicial history of the 
United States. The three judges were tried by a committee of 
six of their colleagues on charges that they had, by numerous 
waivers of felony, reduced penetentiary crimes to misdemeanors 
and by that door allowed full play to politics and the criminals for 
escape with light punishments or none, for their crimes. 


After an extensive hearing on charges and specifications made 
by the Chicago Crime Commission, the six trial judges found that 
the three judges were not guilty of waiving felonies for political 
purposes as charged, but had overstrained an old custom, the re- 
sponsibility for the abuse of which the trial judge placed upon the 
former State’s Attorney. While they excused the judges, not 
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sustaining the charges to the extent they were made, the three 
judges were not reappointed for a succeeding term as they would 
otherwise have been. 


However, from the inception of the charges, an instant reform 
in the administration of the criminal law took place. The felony 
waivers dropped from an average of forty-seven a week to an 
average of about four a week; the penitentiaries began to fill up 
with convicts, none of whom that I ever heard of, complained that 
he was innocently sent there as the result of calling attention to 
that evil. In fact a professor of the University of Chicago, who 
subsequently personally interviewed 500 of the convicts, stated 
that many of them claimed that they could have gotten by a sen- 
tence to the penitentiary if it had not been for the Chicago Crime 
Commission. That trial was successful in producing an instant 
remedy and awakening public attention to an evil that had gone 
on unquestioned for years and was the easy road for the politician 
to extricate a criminal associate from punishment. 


The primary election was productive of a murder, many shoot- 
ings, kidnappings of watchers, deadly assaults, robberies, false 
registrations, fraudulent voting, stuffing of ballot boxes, false 
election returns, etc., on a scale theretofore unheard of even in 
the tough wards of the city of Chicago. 

The murder of a colored lawyer, a candidate for office upon 
whom President Wilson had conferred the honor of receiving the 
surrender of the Virgin Islands by the Danish Government to the 
United States, brought the Chicago Bar Association into vigorous 
investigation of that murder. It was plainly being covered up to 
prevent punishment of the murderers. The Chief Justice of the 
Criminal Court at the instance of the Bar Association ordered a 
special grand jury to be empaneled to investigate the crimes and 
violences committed at that primary election, removed the State’s 
Attorney from all direction in such investigation since he had 
refused to prosecute any of such crimes, and designated the 
Attorney General of the State to take charge of it. 

The Attorney General himself was a candidate for re-election, 
having won at the primary, and felt himself disqualified to per- 
sonally conduct such an investigation by that fact as well as by the 
active duties required of him as Attorney General. 
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At the request of the officers of the Chicago Bar Association 
and others, he asked me to become Special Assistant Attorney 
General to carry on that investigation. 

I was busy in the judicial trial mentioned, but reluctantly 
accepted the new assignment as a public duty. 


The Attorney General assured me that public funds would 
be provided by the County Commissioners to carry on such investi- 
gation. I was doubtful. My doubts were verified. A sufficient 
minority of the Board of County Commissioners refused to vote 
the emergency appropriation and it could not, therefore, be legally 
made under the law. 

On appeal of the Bar Association and Association of Com- 
merce, the necessary funds were subscribed by many citizens on a 
promise that the funds would be repaid when an appropriation 
should be legally made by the County Commissioners. 

At this time there was not a single law enforcing officer 
friendly to the investigation. The Mayor of the City was distinctly 
hostile. The Superintendent of Police, a protege of the State’s 
Attorney, who had failed to win the Republican nomination, did 
not conceal his enmity. The police force was politically controlled 
by the Mayor’s friends and was strongly opposed to the investiga- 
tion. There were many honest police officers, but they were voice- 
less. They dared give no open help. 

The Sheriff was personally hostile. The State’s Attorney, 
naturally as a discredited official, was unfriendly. The whole 
atmosphere of the Criminal Court, with all its political appointees 
of bailiffs, and clerks, was actively set against the investigation. 

The Chief Justice of the Criminal Court, sensing public 
opinion, reluctantly yielded to the demand for a special grand jury. 
In fact so doubtful were the officers of the Bar Association of his 
impartiality that the petition for a special grand jury was first filed 
before a judge known for his independence, but from whom it was 
removed by the Chief Justice to his own calendar. 

The Chief Bailiff of the Municipal Court, who had the power 
to appoint special bailiffs, was with the city hall administration. 
There was not one single law enforcing officer who would give the 
investigation his aid. It was impossible for a time to get an 
official appointment for my chief detective assistant as a deputy 
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sheriff or deputy bailiff with the right to carry a weapon which 
was necessary to him in the discharge of his duties. 

Finally, the Chief Justice of the Municipal Court had pointed 
out to him his right to make an appointment as special bailiff of 
his Court and that appointment was made to the man I designated. 
He had been deposed as Captain of Police a few months previous 
by order of the Mayor. The investigations proceeded so rapidly, 
and through forceful special grand juries, called each month, that 
within two months after the appointment of the chief of my per- 
sonal detective staff, the Superintendent of Police of the City of 
Chicago was forced to resign, a new Chief of Police was placed 
in his position and he selected the chief of my detective force to 
be the chief of detectives of the City of Chicago. Thus, in that 
short space of time, we secured the active aid of the Chief of 
Police and the Chief of Detectives and neutralized the rank and 
file where we failed to secure their interested aid. 

In the meantime, indictments had been returned. With un- 
precedented speed under an able legal force, which I was compelled 
to gather as I could, we brought to trial in scarcely two months 
from the time the first indictments were returned, under a con- 
spiracy indictment, a batch of eighteen elected and appointive 
officials, public office employees, gamblers and hoodlums indicted 
for conspiracy to commit murder, kidnap watchers, stuffing ballot 
boxes, deadly assaults, false election returns, false registrations, 
etc., who were placed at the Bar for trial. A city collector and a 
judge of the Criminal Court escaped trial with that lot by taking 
a change of venue. Sixteen others were compelled to go to trial 
and fifteen were convicted, of each of the twenty-three separate 
counts or charges in the indictment. 

Among those fifteen were a State Senator, a former investi- 
gator of the State Attorney’s office, a bailiff of the Municipal 
Court, a former captain of police of the Sanitary District which 
is a Municipal Corporation in the County of Cook, an assistant 
school janitor and some six or seven others holding positions in 
State and local offices, together with some gamblers and hoodlums. 

After a two months’ trial there was a verdict against fifteen 
of the defendants. 

Unfortunately one man on the jury held out against prison 
sentences and the verdict against the defendants who were found 
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guilty fixed a fine only upon each as the penalty for their crimes. 
Those fines were paid and so there stands upon the Court records 
the fact of the alliance between crime and politics. 

Many indictments were prosecuted and convictions resulted 
but in the end the political machines got in their work and pre- 
vented, after several acquittals, further prosecutions. 

At the end of five months, my duties as Special Assistant 
Attorney General expired because the new State’s Attorney com- 
ing in was not disqualified to act. He felt it necessary to appoint 
me First Assistant State’s Attorney to prosecute the indictments 
returned and to make further investigations. 

The election by enormous majorities of reputable candidates 
for office of each party had vindicated the effort to purify the City 
of Chicago. Less than one month after the election, the Board 
of County Commissioners unanimously voted the entire sum that 
had been expended, amounting to $225,000 in the special grand 
jury investigations and the contributors thereto were refunded the 
money but not until after we had gotten rid of injunction suits 
that were filed by enemies of the prosecution which delayed the 
re-payments for nearly two years. 

In pursuing the investigations as First Assistant State’s At- 
torney there were developed the graft and gigantic frauds that had 
been perpetrated upon the Sanitary District of Chicago by some 
of its officials, employees and contractors. 

It was shown that while 4800 employees had been on the pay- 
rolls of the District in 1928, 1100 could easily have done the work. 
The payrolls for the year 1929 were about seven million dollars 
less than the payrolls for 1928 and no one complained there was 
any failure of efficiency in the work of the District. In fact there 
were too many employees even in 1929 by several hundred. 

Some Trustees and employees were indicted for gross frauds 
and corruption and after nearly two years more delay, such as had 
not died and were tried, were convicted and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. The chief defendant died since his sentence. 

The precautions which I took to secure honest elections with 
the aid of the Chief of Police and Chief of Detectives, in Novem- 
ber, 1928, resulted in securing an election which voters attended 
with confidence in its integrity, at which there were no violences, 
no charges of fraud, no election contests, and a general recognition 
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that it was the first honest election which Chicago had had in more 
than a generation and that, with a record vote. 


The massacre of seven hoodlums took place on St. Valentine’s 
Day in 1929, but the infamous crime went unpunished because of 
the inability of obtaining legal proof of the instigators and per- 
petrators, though it was fairly well known who they were. 

President Hoover, in May, 1929, named me as one of the 
members of the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, now popularly known as the Wickersham Commis- 
sion. I served thereon for over two years until its official end. 

In the spring of 1930 I became dissatisfied with the complete 
immunity which was accorded to notorious police characters and 
gangster criminals. They were clearly banded together in lawless 
organizations and were plainly under the protecting power of 
influential politicians. There could be no other reasonable ex- 
planation of their immunity to arrest. 


The Chicago Crime Commission has card indexes of over 
300,000 persons charged with crimes in Cook County in the past 
fifteen years and has voluminous records of the careers of all the 
outstanding ones now more complete than it was a few years ago. 

Out of some two hundred of the most notorious, I selected 
twenty-eight and had the operating director prepare a “Who's 
Who” of them and their police known specialty. 

In a letter to all the law enforcing officers and Judges of the 
County and of the United States for that district, giving a list of 
the twenty-eight, I stigmatized them as “Public Enemies” and 
detailed the methods by which I suggested they ought to be fol- 
lowed and lawfully harassed to their doom. 

The stigma caught the fancy of the daily press and the public 
alike and became popular the world over. 

The publicity given to them was fatal to their further im- 
munity from criminal prosecutions. Each one of them left alive 
has since had to defend himself from some form of criminal charge. 


Of the twenty-eight: 


5 are in penitentiaries. 

1 is out after serving his penitentiary sentence. 
3 were killed by gangsters. 

2 died a natural death. 
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3 are fugitives from justice. 

1 is awaiting deportation. 

3 are under sentence but are out on bail pending their appeal 

to a higher court. 

2 are under bail awaiting trial. 

1 is in jail awaiting trial for a felony—certain to be convicted. 

7 were arrested, tried upon various criminal charges, but while 

escaping conviction, are under strict police surveilance. 

It is doubtful if a similar result can be shown in criminal 
records elsewhere. 

Those who are out are no longer heroes of crime but live in 
daily fear of pick up by the police on suspicion. Their immunity 
is a thing of the past. 

The greatest credit for the result must, however, be given to 
the daily press which kept and still keeps the spotlight of publicity 
upon each of the public enemies remaining alive and out of prison. 
That kind of publicity is dreaded and feared by them. 

The candidate elected as State’s Attorney in November, 1928, 
was not equal to the duties of the office and did not prosecute law 
breakers with that vigor which he had promised he would do and 
which had been expected of him by that public sentiment which 
placed him in office. He was discredited as being inefficient, but 
there was, nevertheless, a decided improvement over the criminal 
administration in the previous eight years. 

There were frequent contests with some of the judges of the 
courts and I was once taken into court with a grand jury between 
armed bailiffs to be adjudged for contempt of court, but that effort 
fell flat. 

In 1932 a new State’s Attorney was elected and in the last 
elven months there has been a vigor of administration of the crim- 
inal laws which has not been exceeded anywhere else in the United 
States. 

The Mayor has announced his sympathy in the drive against 
the criminals and they are being tried with speed. The United 
States Secret Service also has come in, in connection with numer- 
ous cases of kidnapping as an aid to State officials in detecting 
criminals heretofore immune to prosecutions. 

My experience on the Wickersham Commission gave me a - 
national experience and view which I could not otherwise have 
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obtained. I saw from the country-wide information which there 
came before us, the general break-down of the criminal law en- 
forcement and that it was only a matter of degree. While Chicago 
was worse in that respect because it had been so easy for criminals 
to get protection under powerful political patronage, like condi- 
tions prevailed elsewhere without, perhaps, the terrorism in gang- 
murders, kidnappings, and bombings which were a part of it in 
Chicago. 

If it were not for the lessons which I drew from my contacts 
with all sorts and conditions of people, and which I am permitted 
by your courtesy to place before you for your consideration and 
enlightenment, I would not give even this bare outline of four 
years of activity in public and semi-public service. It is a neces- 
sary background to my theme. 


My duties brought me into close relation with the basis of the 
crime situation and that was the corrupt alliance which existed 
between the organized criminals and politicians. The evidences 
of it were so great that when the charge of such alliance was re- 
peatedly made, no one took the trouble to even formally contradict 
it. It was too well known and recognized. 

The criminal who had political backing, received more con- 
sideration in the courts and from politicians than the most eminent 
and respected citizen in business, finance, education, or the pro- 
fessions. The alliance rested upon the aid which the criminal gave 
to the politician at primary and general elections to secure fraudu- 
lent majorities for the candidates designated by his patron or 
which the criminal organization had itself selected. In return for 
that service the politician became a servant to the criminal in 
protecting him against arrest and prosecution or if gotten into the 
coils of the law, afforded him the aid from underlings in law 
enforcing agencies from the lowest peace officer to judges on the 
bench to escape the penalty for his crime. 

The conviction of the fifteen office holders, gamblers, and 
hoodlums before mentioned was proof of that alliance though it 
did not reach the more influential politicians who were backing 
those who were convicted. 

Other instances might be given but they are unnecessary to 
the purpose in hand. 
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The second palpable fact was that the police force as a whole 
was in control of the politicians who were in league with the crim- 
inals. They named the chief of it whether nominally appointed 
by the Mayor of the city or not. The insecurity of tenure of the 
chief and his subordinates was the lever by which the control was 
exercised, as the chief was removable at the pleasure of the Mayor 
and the Mayor was the instrument of the politicians who were in 
league with the criminals. 


It paralyzed the effectiveness of the police force in the pursuit 
of any criminal who had as his patrons some prominent politician. 
The police officers from the executives down to the patrolmen, 
could not act with that independence which must be theirs, if a 
noted criminal is to have the law enforced against him. In fact 
it can be charged with safety that no criminal organization can 
exist for any length without protection of the police. The moral 
of that conclusion should be startling to every law-abiding person. 


Another factor is the low moral tone of the police force, its 
ignorance and often illiteracy. Where a high order of mental 
ability and integrity are essential to cope successfully with the 
organized criminal, low conditions were found in many cases, ac- 
companied by a venality through which the police looked upon law 
breakers as fair gain to blackmailing for such revenue as the traffic 
might bear, whether it were from gambling, vice, speakeasies, slot 
machines or other lawless activities. 

Another cause which stands out in each one of our large 
American cities is the heterogeneous character of our population 
made up in large number by illiterate voters of foreign racial 
stocks who have not the remotest conception of the cultural back- 
ground of the native citizens who imbibed freedom with their 
mother’s milk and knew its limitations. 


The difficulty of law enforcing and civic officers in handling 
the diverse character of a large city population was evidenced to 
me by a circular from a Church and Benevolent organization which 
ministered to thirty-three foreign language groups. 

In justice to the police it must be said, as Raymond Fosdick 
stated many years age, that “the police of the American city are 
faced with a task such as European organizations have no knowl- 
edge of. The Brigade de Sureté would fall far below the level of 
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its present achievement if it were confronted with the problems 
in Chicago.” 

Added to the police problem is the fact of weakness in the 
prosecutors. Until State and District Attorneys are made ap- 
pointive for long terms, instead of elective for short terms, there 
can be no really effective impartial prosecutions of organized 
criminals. 

The Racial animosities are played upon by corrupt leaders of 
such races to an extent unfavorable to good local government. 
The vote of the ignorant colored man and of the illiterate foreign 
born or those of the first generation of races difficult to assimilate 
in such numbers as we have been compelled to assimilate into 
American institutions the last two generations, is used politically 
by their legislative representatives to neutralize the strenuous 
efforts of the intelligent and law-abiding to correct such evil 
conditions. 

It was so plainly evident that it was hardly worthy of remark 
that by far, the large majority of the criminals guilty of heinous 
offenses were the product of the slums and of the heterogeneous 
character of its population. The environment bred criminals and 
we have allowed that to go on decade after decade, without making 
any real effort to correct it, and so are raising distinctly a large 
class of habitual criminals who in alliance with politicians know 
their power, take part in politics, often select the candidates which 
the politicians must accept as their own, and so become to a con- 
siderable extent, a governing class. 

Lecky in his History of England in the 18th Century, speak- 
ing of the ascendency of the criminal class there, says: 

“Tt is a great calamity for the people when its criminal classes 
have learned to take an active part in politics.” 

Criminal classes in this country have learned that fact. No 
one race can be justly charged with all the Criminal delinquents 
arising out of the cities’ slums. 

In the great survey on Juvenile Delinquency which Professor 
Clifford P. Shaw made for the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, he reported that the factor of crim- 
inality remains fairly constant in the slum or semi-slum districts, 
whatever the nationality may be which is congregated there for 
the time being. As the population emerges by one nationality 
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becoming economically more independent and moving out of it 
into a better district, the better economic conditions causes the 
juvenile delinquency in that race to fall, but remains constant or 
equal to the former criminality in the succeeding race which takes 
its place in the vacated slum area. This leads to the logical as well 
as practical conclusion that if we could abolish the slums or give 
to those people the same means of living which they have in the 
better portions of the city, criminal delinquencies would neces- 
sarily drop to the same proportion they do in the districts distant 
from the slums. 

An outstanding evil of which I had no conception previous to 
these experiences, is that of increasing jobs for party workers from 
the lowest to the highest by multiplying new municipalities and 
padding payrolls with thousands of needless employees in all local 
governments who render small or no beneficial services for the 
salaries that are paid to them. I have above given an illustration 
of its cost to the people in one year in operation of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago. The salaries are not given for public service 
but in recognition of service to party leaders. It has grown by what 
it was fed upon. We are being eaten up by the multiplication of 
offices and the enormous number of needless payrollers. 

It has now reached the point where the burden of carrying 
such a load of tax eaters has gone beyond the financial capacity of 
at least one-third of the direct taxpayers and is fast increasing that 
number of those unable to meet the excessive burden of taxes due 
to the facts I have stated. 

The impartial student is astonished at the character of the 
election machinery by which the will of the people is supposed to 
make itself manifest. It seems to be geared to aid the corrupt 
politician in false counting, false returns, false registration, voting 
repeaters, stuffing ballot boxes, etc., to give illegal votes to create 
fictitious paper majorities for candidates of the corrupt local or- 
ganizations, which yet would effect national and state candidates 
and issues. It made it expensive and difficult, and most times 
impossible, for a candidate, cheated out of his office by such crim- 
inal devices, from contesting the nomination or election of a person 
nominated or elected by such fraudulent methods. The more I 
thought about it the more odd did I think it to be that our educated 
people were shunning the holding of elective and appointive offices 
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and allowing those to pass into the hands of the ignorant, the venal 
and the criminal. With the check of honesty, intelligence, and 
uprightness withdrawn, a free rein has been given to these latter 
classes and we find ourselves in the state we are in as a result of 
the supineness of the educated who ought to be the leaders instead 
of being the submerged class. 


Finally, one other cause early attracted my attention, and is 
the gist of this paper. It was the very few college graduates or 
really educated men who had any influential positions in the public 
service, elective or appointive. It seemed as if they were as a class 
wholly eliminated. They were, of course, found in a few technical 
positions where they were indispensable, but even there they had 
to submit in silence to the dictation of corrupt and grafting officials, 
politicians and contractors if they cared to remain in their positions. 


Notwithstanding the hundreds of thousands of graduates of 
our higher institutions in the past thirty years, rarely was one 
found in the lower ranks of public service or in organizations 
which were in earnest to do active, not theoretical or library work, 
but active, physical work in bringing about better conditions, and 
be willing to hold offices as occasion might require, to serve the 
public honestly and intelligently in any higher up or minor position. 

Let us see: What are the effects upon the maintenance of 
public school systems and upon that of the higher institutions of 
learning by this condition of things? 

The taxpayer does not break up into items as required in 
appropriation bills, the amount of his tax bill, unless as in some 
cases, he receives a bill for a corporate tax, or a school tax, or a 
state tax, when the particular item may attract his attention. What 
he is concerned with is the totality of the tax. If he finds that 
burdensome, as he is now finding it crushing, he calls for a slash- 
ing and finally when no heed is paid to that, he becomes voluntarily 
or involuntarily a tax striker. In the final result what particular 
public service suffers most? It is quite certain to be education. 


When we look at that side, we find that there has been an 
over-expansion in the cost and luxury of school buildings, and 
their equipment. Every $100,000 that is unnecessarily expended 
in the construction of a school building or in graft connected there- 
with, whether it is by poor work, unnecessary ornamentation, or 
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outright graft in excessive contract price, in the end comes from 
the teachers’ pay. 

If there is to be a cutting down, it is not taken off the union 
janitors, or the union engineers, or the contractors, or the pay- 
rollers, but it is disproportionately taken from the educational side. 
While the teachers may be the immediate sufferers, ultimately the 
pupils, or children or our future supposedly intelligently educated 
citizens are deprived of that teaching in the elementary branches 
which has been, since the Revolution, one of the primary objects 
of our national, state, and local governments. 


The acute Chicago situation on that subject is due in part to 
the fact that in an attempt to correct the inequalities of assess- 
ments, a re-assessment of real estate was ordered after the 
assessment for 1928 had been made, and that assessment was not 
completed and the taxes extended thereon until 1930. In the 
meantime the panic had come on and many people who would have 
paid their 1928 taxes in the spring of 1929 had lost their means 
and were unable to pay taxes in 1930 which should have been 
collected in 1929. Therefore, there was a general default in pay- 
ment of taxes which has grown with each succeeding year. Had 
collection been behind only for one year in taxes, neither local nor 
educational systems would have suffered as they have, but laying 
that aside, for the moment, there would have been a hundred 
million dollars of deficiency at any rate by reason of excessive 
taxation and the taxpayers’ strike. 

The latter is growing not from unwillingness to pay, but from 
inability to pay. After four years of declining values, salary and 
incomes, with general unemployment, resources have been ex- 
hausted and funds which would have been available from rents, 
salaries, wages, and other sources are no longer available, and we 
have the acute situation not only in Chicago, but throughout the 
United States resulting from non-payment of taxes. 

All of you must be conversant with these facts by reason of 
the decreased income of all institutions of learning. 

It is the low ethics in state and municipal public service occa- 
sioned by this which is so alarming to the moral sense of so many 
of our citizens who may well be designated “the forgotten men,” 
and who feel themselves inarticulate because they have no officials 
to represent their views. The taxeaters, holding office and tied up 
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with their political machines, are callous to the defaulting tax- 
payers. They do not really recognize that there is such a thing as 
distress among taxpayers. This is so generally known from the 
refusal to substantially reduce public budgets to conform to present 
economic conditions and reduced incomes of tax payers that no 
example need be cited. I attribute the primary cause of this con- 
dition of things in substantial part to the fact that in our higher 
institutions of learning no attempt has been made to give to the 
students, who must take their place in the world of men and women 
to assume the duties of citizenship, an actual knowledge of the 
operations of the governments under which they live, whether 
Federal, State, or local. 

I believe they are not taught just what burdens are on a 
citizen to maintain good government, how to attain office, how 
politics are conducted, or how the costs of party elections are paid 
and the limitations under which every public official finds himself 
who holds office. 

It may be said without successful contradiction that no elective 
public official is a free man in the discharge of his duties. He is 
circumscribed in the disposal of the patronage of his office by the 
limitations put upon him by the political machine or faction which 
placed him in nomination and secured his election. 

The Press speaks of the President of the United States mak- 
ing nominations for this or that office, with a large part of the 
intelligent public not realizing the limitations under which the 
President makes those nominations. 

Except in rare instances, they must be sent to the Senate for 
confirmation. The President does not want his nominations re- 
jected. What does he do? He has to consult the Senators and 
Congressmen from the states to which such offices are accredited, 
and he takes their recommendations. He exercises no real choice 
of his own. He tries to make certain that his nominations will not 
be rejected, by first consulting the leaders of his party as to who 
ought to be nominated. 

Now do the Senators and Representatives make those nomina- 
tions of their own accord? Not at all. Who do they consult? If 
they consult anyone not directing them whom to name, they go 
back to the state committeemen of their party and ask their recom- 
mendations or instructions and usually the latter are given. 
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Do the committeemen then make the nomination? Not by any 
means. They consult the local political leaders who are not national 
committeemen. 

Do the local leaders of the party say who is to receive the 
nomination? Not wholly so. They consult the men who have the 
power to give them the votes to retain them in office. 

Now who are these men? They are county, town, or ward 
committeemen. Do those have the final say? Not altogether. 
They must consult their precinct committeemen to a certain extent. 

So that in the last analysis the nomination, except for the 
highest offices, is finally directed from those men who are nearest 
to the men who are compelled to furnish the vote—that is the 
precinct committeemen. 


And this holds true of the governor of any state. All one 
needs to be aware of this fact is the rivalry that is shown between 
different factional parties to secure nominations. So that only in 
the rarest instances, is the President of the United States, the 
Governor of the State, or the Mayor of the City permitted to make 
a personal nomination of any consequence, regardless of the wishes 
of the leaders of his party. 

A Mayor of a city may be the nominee of some one man. 
That man may have the power of the committeemen. Some one 
man may control five or six or twenty ward or county committee- 
men. 

But we have to start further back than that. An elective 
official, nine times out of ten, before his nomination, is forced to 
pledge himself and his political party support as to the men he is 
to place in office. 

I once suggested to a national political leader, the appointment 
of an Ambassador, a man of national reputation. His answer was: 

“That’s settled. You should have come before the nomina- 
tion.” 

In other words, the appointive officials were settled before 
the successful candidate was nominated for office and the candi- 
date, the President of the United States had nothing to say about 
it, as it afterwards developed, except to make the nomination and 
receive the public credit or criticism for making it. 

As a result, the graduates come out of the universities in prac- 
tically total ignorance of the actual machinery of the government 
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and how men attain to office without much regard to the ordinary 
citizen, not himself an active force in politics. In fact they have 
a general aversion to politics or citizenship duties. If the methods 
mentioned were honestly followed in our large centers, there could 
be no just criticism of it because no President, and no Governor 
has such knowledge that he can, in the exercise of his official 
duties, make all the appointments from his personal knowledge of 
the appointee and his fitness for the office. He must depend upon 
others. But by reason of the fraudulent voting, unworthy poli- 
ticians succeed in getting unworthy men into influential offices. 

I think it is a safe thing to say that the greatest frauds com- 
mitted today in large cities are because of false registrations. 

There were instances where the votes were not even counted; 
where they were just estimated and the votes returned by the 
election officials in accordance with the directions of the precinct 
captain. The precinct captain is under orders to produce a certain 
majority in his precinct for designated candidates of his party. 
He cannot produce those majorities without false registrations. 
He, therefore, either with, or without the connivance of the judges 
and clerks, registers persons who have no right to vote and the 


watcher finding the registration correct, lets the vote pass when 


cast. 

This method is not confined to tough wards alone. This finds 
its place in the very best wards. I have been a watcher at a poll 
and supposed that every registered vote was a legal vote, to find 
afterwards that by reason of my ignorance of the voters of the 
precinct, in one of the best precincts as many as sixty fraudulent 
votes had been cast right under my nose. 

This evil can be corrected and honest elections and returns 
secured by providing for central or permanent registration at the 
city hall with signature of the voter. This effective reform is 
being actively forwarded by the Women’s Clubs of Illinois. The 
legislators are averse to it as may readily be understood from what 
has above been said. 

How many college graduates are aware of this condition of 
things? How many professors teaching civics, politics, or consti- 
tutional law, or government administration bring these facts home 
to their students so that the latter will have an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of how the government is run before they receive their degree? 
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Now the criticism that men find it necessary to make of the 
universities and colleges is that the graduates have not had im- 
pressed upon them that passionate love of their country which 
should be a first requisite for the qualifications for graduation. 

As a result of the failure of that passionate devotion they do 
not realize that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, whether it 
is in the freedom of speech, or freedom of the press, or honest 
elections, and, therefore, they do not get the first conception of a 
duty which they owe to the state for the education which they have 
received, largely at the expense of the taxpayers, to see that the 
taxpayers and the citizen at large who is not directly a taxpayer 
are given a square deal when it comes to the election of officials. 
They are not willing, at least I have seen very little evidence of it 
in the years that I have been a voter, where the college graduate 
is from the beginning willing to learn the a, b, c’s of politics, or 
begin in his precinct to serve the public without compensation when 
need be for patriotic reasons. All the frauds which I have men- 
tioned can be corrected if in each precinct there are two men who 
know each voter in the precinct. 

This is not such a very difficult task when, as required by 
most of the laws, there should not be more than 300 to 400 voters 
in a precinct. The worker needs to visit every apartment, hotel, 
residence, and lodging house in his district to get the names of the 
voters so that illegal registration cannot take place. The crux of 
the problem as every practical politician knows is to prevent illegal 
registrations. That can be almost wholly prevented by central 
registration as I have indicated. 

[ speak from personal experience in saying that such a system 
can be worked out by force of public opinion and sacrifice of in- 
telligent, willing men and in that way only can there be honest 
primary nominations and elections. The ordinary citizen who is 
otherwise inarticulate would then get the opportunity to have 
something to say against the nomination of illiterate and ignorant 
men to say nothing of notoriously dishonest and grafting public 
officials who are placed in nomination and fraudulently put into 
office in defiance of the best public opinion of their locality or state. 

I may be speaking in ignorance, but I speak from what is the 
general understanding that the faculties of the colleges criticize 
too much from the standpoint of their seclusion and withdrawal 
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from the practical in government, the evils which they see and 
which they hear of without inculcating the advantages which the 
American citizen has over peoples in foreign nations. It is easy 
to see defects. It is not always easy to praise the benefits when 
the errors and defects loom immediately large to us and we do not 
know what the difficulties in practice may be. I think that the fact 
ought to be stressed that all college graduates cannot be presidents, 
governors, or mayors, or leaders in public, business or professional 
life; that the larger part of them will have to occupy subordinate 
positions in life; and that they can best serve their country by 
being willing to act in political life by notice of their character and 
integrity, their duty as citizens in subordinate capacities, somewhat 
such as I have indicated. 

I have advocated that college graduates take civil service ex- 
aminations for patrolmen, who, if appointed, would in time, cer- 
tainly introduce a more efficient administration of the police, one 
free from political control. It is fair to say that no encouragement 
is likely to be given to that subject by politicians, but it is prac- 
ticable. 

In very fact the amazing changes going on about us in politics 
offer opportunities for public service to earnest college graduates 
of the past four years, which we elders may well envy. By edu- 
cation, integrity and character, they need only combine in groups 
everywhere to force recognition of their right to serve in place of 
the discourteous, ignorant, incompetent and faithless officials and 
public employees whose god is “The Organization” and whose aim 
is to graft in all its forms on the inarticulate public. Then educa- 
tion would earn the recognition it does not now get, from the 
politicians. 

Intelligence must rule if we are to preserve our republican 
form of government. It can secure that rule only if trained men 
and women graduates of the higher institutions of learning will 
abandon their critical and supine attitude and will do as the poli- 
ticians do—combine to attain that end. 

Our country, as every other land, has its internal and external 
problems, which are trying to all of us whether we are for or 
against the New Deal; but with all that which is upon or confronts 
us, this nation, in the eyes of all other nations, is still conceded to 
be the most powerful nation in the world. It can, however, only 
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keep that lead when its men and women of sound, broad education 
and of character, graduates of its colleges and universities, not 
lessening their cultural studies, will come from them prepared as 
they should be to understand the realities of the laws and govern- 
ments under which they must live, and with hearts burning with 
zeal for their country’s welfare, longing to serve wherever they 
can find a citizen’s honorable place to serve. 
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SCHOOL 
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HEAD 





University of Delaware 


American University 

Catholic University of America.. 
Georgetown University 

George Washington University.. 
Howard University 

Trinity College 


College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland 

Goucher College 

Hood College 

Johns Hopkins University 

Loyola College 

Morgan College 

Mount St. Mary’s College 

St. John’s College 

St. Joseph’s College 

University of Maryland 

Washington College 

Western Maryland College 


Brothers College 

College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 

New Jersey College for Women. 
Princeton University 

Rutgers University 

Seton Hall College 

Stevens Institute of Technology. 


Adelphi College 

Alfred University 

Barnard College 

Brooklyn College 

Canisius College 

Clarkson College of Technology. 
Colgate University 

College of the City of New York 
College of Mount St. Virtcent.. 
College of New Rochelle 

College of the Sacred Heart 
College of St. Rose 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 





DELAWARE 


Newark 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Frederick 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Emmitsburg 
Annapolis 
Emmitsburg 
College Park 
Chestertown, 
Westminster 


NEW JERSEY 


Madison 
Convent 
Lakewood 

New Brunswick 
Princeton 

New Brunswick 
South Orange 
Hoboken 


NEW YORK 


Garden City 
Alfred 

New York City 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Potsdam 
Hamilton 

New York City 
On-Hudson, New York City 
New Rochelle 
New York City 
Albany 

New York City 
Ithaca 


Walter Hullihen, LL.D. 


Lucius C. Clark, D.D. 
James Hugh Ryan, LL.D. 
Coleman Nevils, D.D. 
Cloyd H. Marvin, LL.D. 
Mordecai W. Johnson, M.D. 
Sister Julia of the Trinity 


Sister Mary Immaculata 
David Allan Robertson, LL.D. 
Joseph H. Apple, Pd.D. 
Joseph Sweetman Ames, LL.D. 
Henri J. Wiesel, LL.D. 
John O. Spencer 

B. J. Bradley 

Douglas Huntly Gordon 
Sister Isabelle, Ph.D. 
Raymond A. Pearson, LL.D. 
Gilbert W. Mead 

A. N. Ward, LL.D. 


Frank G. Lankard 
Sister Marie Jose Bryne, Ph.D. 
Mother M. Cecelia Scully 


H. W. Dodds, Ph.D. 
Robert Clarkson Clothier _ 
Rev. Thomas F. McLaughlin 
Harvey N. Davis, LL.D. 


Frank D. Blodgett, LL.D. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve, LLD. 
William A. Boylan 

F. X. Dougherty 

James S. Thomas 

George Barton Cutten, D.D. 
Frederick B. Robinson, LL.D. 
Sister Miriam Alacoque 
Rev. Mother Ignatius 

Grace Dammann 

Sister M. Gonzaga 





Nicholas Murray Butler, LLD. 
Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
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D'Youville College 

Elmira Coliege 

Fordham University 

Good Counsel College 

Hamilton College 

Hobart College 

Hunter College 

Keuka College 

Manhattan College 

Marymount College 

Nazareth College 

New York University 

Niagara University 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Russell Sage College 

St. Bonaventure’s College 

St. John's College 

St. Joseph's College for Women. 
St. Lawrence University 

St. Stephen’s College 

Skidmore College 

William Smith College 

Syracuse University 

Union University 

University of Buffalo 

University of Rochester 

Vassar College 


Manght Collewe ......06ss00005 
Allegheny College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Dickinson College 

Drexel Institute 

Franklin and Marshall College. . 
Geneva College 

Gettysburg College 

Grove City College 

Haverford College 

Immaculata College 

Juniata College 

lafayette College 

LaSalle College 

Lebanon Valley College 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University 

Marywood College 

Mercyhurst College 

Moravian College (for Men).... 
Mount St. Joseph College 
Muhlenberg College 

tnnsylyvania College for Women 
tmsylvania State College 
osemont College 

t. Joseph’s College 

St. Thomas College 

t. Vincent College 

Seton Hill College 

Susquehanna University 
Swarthmore College .. 


| 


New York City 
White Plains 
Clinton 

Geneva 

New York City 
Keuka Park 
New York City 
Tarrytown 
Rochester 

New York City 
Niagara Falls 
Brooklyn 

Troy 

Troy 

Allegany 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Canton 
Annandale 

| Saratoga Springs 
Geneva , 
Syracuse 
Schenectady 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Poughkeepsie 
Aurora 


PENNSYLVANIA 


| Reading 

| Meadville 

| Bryn Mawr 
| Lewisburg 

| Pittsburgh 
Carlisle 
Philadelphia 
Lancaster 





Gettysburg 
Grove City 
Haverford 
Immaculata 
Huntingdon 
Faston 
Philadelphia 
Annville 
Bethlehem 
Lincoln University 
Scranton 


Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Pittsburgh 
State College 
Rosemont 
Philadelphia 
Scranton 
Latrobe 
Greensburg 
Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore 
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Mother St. Edward 

Frederick Lent, LL.D. 
Aloysius J. Hogan, Ph.D. 

Rev. Mother Aloysia, Ph.D. 
Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Murray Bartlett, LL.D. 

James M. Kieran, LL.D. 

A. H. Norton, Pd.D. 

Rev. Brother Cornelius, Ph.D. 
Mother M. Gerard 

Sister Teresa Marie, Ph.D. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL.D. 
Francis L. Meade 

Ernest J. Streubel 

Palmer C. Ricketts, LL.D. 

J. L. Meader, Ph.D. 

Thomas Plassmann, S.T.D. 
Rev. John J. Cloonan 

Thomas E. Molloy, D.D. 
Richard Eddy Sykes, D.D. 
Donald G. Tewksbury 

H. T. Moore, Ph.D. 

Murray Bartlett, D.D. 

Charles W. Flint, LL.D. 
Frank Parker Day, LL.D. 
Samuel P. Capen, LL.D. 

Rush Rhees, LL.D. 

Henry Noble MacCracken, LL.D. 
Kerr D. MacMillan, Ph.D. 


J. E. Klein 

William Pearson Tolly 
Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 
Emory W. Hunt, LL.D. 
Thomas S. Baker, LL.D. 
James H. Morgan, Ph.D. 
Parke Rexford Kolbe, Ph.D. 
Henry Harbaugh Apple, LL.D. 
McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
Henry W. A. Hanson, LL.D. 
Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 
William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 
Rev. A. J. Flynn, Ph.D. 
Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D. 
William Mather Lewis, LL.D. 
Brother Alfred 

Clyde A. Lynch, D.D. 
Charles Russ Richards, LL.D. 
William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 
Mother Mary William 
Mother M. Borgia 

William N. Schwarze, D.D. 
Sister Maria Kostka, Ph.D. 
John A. W. Haas, LL.D. 


Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 

Rev. Mother Mary Ignatius 
Rev. William T. Tallon, Ph.D. 
Brother Denis Edward, LL.D. 
Alfred Koch, D.D. 

Jas. A. Wallace Reeves, S.T.D. 
G. Morris Smith 

Frank Aydelotte, LL.D. 
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Temple University 
Thiel College 


University of Pennsylvania... 
University of Pittsburgh...... 


Ursinus College 
Villa Maria College 
Villanova College 


Washington & Jefferson College. 
.- |New Wilmington 
.. ' Chambersburg 


Westminster College 
Wilson College 


.. | Philadelphia 
.. | Greenville 
.. | Philadelphia 
.. | Pittsburgh 

.. | Collegeville 
.. | Erie 
.. | Villanova 


er ee 
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eeeeeeeee 
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Charles Ezra Beury, Ph.D, 
E. Clyde Zander, D.D. 
Thomas S. Gates, LL.D. 
John G. Bowman, LL.D. 
George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 
Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
Rev. James H. Griffin, LL.D, 
Ralph C. Hutchison, D.D. 
Robert F. Galbreath, D.D. 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 





APPROVED List OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 





SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Centenary Collegiate Institute... : 
.. | Washington, D. C 


Columbia Junior College 
Junior College of Georgetown 

Visitation Convent 
Packer Collegiate Institute 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Seth Low Junior College 


eoeeeee 


Hackettstown, N. J......... 


o« | Watheeton, D. C....020000 
.. | Brooklyn, N. Y 
oo | promeville, N. Y¥....0000600 
wo WEPOORIE:, IN. Mesccsineseces 


er 





Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 
B. G. Wilkinson, Dean 


Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
John H. Denbigh, LL.D. 
Miss Constance Warren 
Edward F. Allen 
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List oF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


January 1, 1934 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. 





S. Postal Guide.) 














SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Caesar Rodney High School.... | Camden, Del. ............. Wilbur H. Jump 
Claymont High School......... eo H. E. Stahl 
Dover High School............ er Virgil B. Wiley 
Georgetown High School....... Georgetown, Del. ......... Richard Barnes Kennan 
Harrington High School........ Harrington, Del. .......... Jacob C. Messner 
Howard High School........... Wilmington, Del. ......... George A. Johnson 
(14th & Poplar Sts.) 
Lewes High School............ = (eee Richard A. Shields 
Newark High School........... rrr s Ira S. Brinser 
Seaford High School........... Seaford, Del. ..........04. W. B. Thornburgh 
Smyrna High School........... Smyrna, Del. .......00000s C. W. W. Schantz 
State College for Colored 
IUCR! 5.50040. 0.000:sioeeuiere Da ae 0S rr Dr. R. S. Grossley 
Tower Hill School... ......0 6000 Wilmington, Del. ......... Burton P. Fowler 
(17th & Tower Rd.) 
Ursuline Academy ............+. Wilmington, Del. ......... Mother M. Angela 
(Pennsylvania Ave. & 
Franklin St.) 
William Penn School........... New Castle, Del. ......... Henry E. Snaveley 
Wilmington High School....... Wilmington, Del. ......... Ralph L. Talbot 
— Ave. & Monroe 
t.) 
Wilmington Friends School..... Wilmington, Del. ......... Charles W. Bush 


Academy of the Holy Cross.... 
Armstrong High School........ 
Cardozo High School........... 


Central High School........... 
Chevy Chase School..........+- 


er 
Dunbar High School........... 
Eastern High School........... 


Emerson Institute 





(4th & West Sts.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington D. C......... 
(2935 Upton St., N. W,, 
Dunbarton Heights) 


Washington BD: C,....<.<<. 
(O St., bet. Ist & 3rd, N. 
W.) 
Washington BD; C....2%0. 
(9th & Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W.) 
Washineton DBD. C..0:0<:00:0% 
(13th & Clifton Sts., N.W.) 
Washington D. C......... 
(6410 Connecticut Ave., N. 
W.) 
Washington. BD. Ci. ccciecis 
(2961 Upton St., N. W.) 
Washirzton D. - Fat tenis 
(Ist & N Sis. N W.) 
Wasnmeton, BD. C..56..:005: 
(17th & East Capitol Sts.) 
“eo De eae 
(1740 P St., N. W.) 





Sister Mary Diego 


G. David Houston 


Robert N. Mattingly 


Dr. Harvey A. Smith 


Mrs. Frederic Ernest Farrington 


George R. Devitt 
Walter L. Smith 
Charles S. Hart 
Winslow H. Randolph 
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SCHOOL 





LOCATION 





Pammont School ....6sccasesvas 
Georgetown Visitation Convent.. 


Gonzaga High School.......... 
Geestem EIA cc0.c seciccvewiasiewss 
Holton-Arms School ......0:2 0 
Holy Trinity High School...... 
Immaculata Seminary .......... 
McKinley Technical High 
GHOOG occa viv vederwacsvion as 
Mount Vernon Seminary........ 


National Cathedral School 
(Girls ) 


Notre Dame Academy.......... 
Roosevelt High School......... 
Sacred Heart Academy or 


PIPED ICNOOL a6cosceismewuies 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys.. 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy........ 


Saint John’s College High 
BPS Or ciao Sree cee arexov el cients 


samt Paul's Academy ic... -<0s 
Sidwells Friends School........ 
Western High School.......... 


Woodward School for Boys..... 


Allegany High School ......... 
Baltimore City College......... 


Baltimore Friends School....... 

Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School 


Brunswick High School........ 
Calvert Hall High School...... 





Washington, 

(1711 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W.) 

Washington, D. C......... 

(1500 35th St., N. W., 
Georgetown Heights) 


Washington, D: C.....<000 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington, D. C......... 


(1906 Florida Ave., N. W.) 
Washington, 


(2125 S St., N. W.) 


Washington, NE Weis o'sibiclere 
(36th & O Sts., N. W.) 
Washington, BD. C.....6se0 


(4300 Wisconsin Ave., N. 
W.) 


Washington, 

(2nd & T Sts., 
Washington, D. patermretae 
(3801 Nebraska Ave., N.W.) 


Washington, 

(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., Mount Saint Alban) 

Washington, 

(North Capitol & K Sts., 
N.E 


Washington, 
(13th & Upshur Sts. N. 
W.) 


Washington, 
(1621 Park Road, N. W.) 


Washington, D: C...:6<<.6< 
(Mount Saint Alban) 

Washington, 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 


Washington, D. C...6sos0. 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
Washington, 
(1421 V St, N. W.) 
Washington, 
(1811 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington, 
(35th & R Sts., 
Washington, 
(1736 G St. N. W.) 


MARYLAND 
Cumberland, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. w.065 <<<: 
(33rd St. and the Alameda) 
Baltimore. Md: oo. oesccse. 
(Park Place & Laurens St.) 
Baltimore, Md. ..0i.6<. 60 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
Brunswick, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. Sais sieves 
(Cathedral & Mulberry Sts.) 


eee eeeeee 


Miss Maud VanWoy 
Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 


Rev. Philip J. Clarke 

| Miss Mary L. Gildersleeve 
Miss Mary B. Kerr 

Mrs. Jessie Moon Holton 

Sister M. Austin Stonebraker 


Sister Frances Helen 


Frank C. Daniel 
Miss Jean Dean Cole 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 
Sister Marie Claire 


Allan Davis 


Sister Maria Aquinata 


Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. Agneze 


Brother F. Joseph 
Sister M. Rose Elizabeth 
Thomas W. Sidwell 

Dr. Elmer S. Newton 
James J. King 


James E. Spitznas 
Dr. Frank R. Blake 


William S. Pike 
Wilmer A. Dehuff 
Thomas W. Pyle 


Wilbur Devilbiss 
Brother E. Vincent 
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Catonsville High School........ Catonsyile, Md. cccccscses Benjamin C. Willis 
Eastern High School........... Baltimore, Ma. ...0..0000¢ Miss Laura J. Cairnes 
(North Ave. & Broadway) 
Frederick Douglass Senior- 
Junior High School........ Baltimore, Md. ......+2+0+ Dr. Mason A. Hawkins 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 
Frederick High School......... Predebick, MGs oo 0.0.0:68.6s.000: Albert Leonard Leary 
Gaithersburg High School...... Gaithersburg, Md. ......... Thomas W. Troxell 
Georgetown College Preparatory 
NON, os cicsv ccuecci a meaxeaier Garrett Park, Md. ........ Rev. Robert S. Lloyd 
Hagerstown High School....... Hagerstown, Md. oc.sses John D. Zentmeyer 
Hannah More Academy........ Reisterstown, Md. ........ Miss Laura Fowler 
Lovela High School... <os:0:0:0:0:0: Baltsnore,, MG. ..0:0.05:sisia seis Rev. Joseph A. Maloney, S.J. 
(Calvert & Monument Sts.) 
McDonogh School ............. McDonogh, Md. .......... Louis E. Lamborn 
Montgomery County High 
GanGOl! sancinnarecaaieiernecaine Rockevilie, Ma, cecscisiccsce L. Fletcher Schott 
Mount Saint Agnes School..... Baltimore, Md. ........... Sister M. Pius 


Mount Saint Joserh College, 
Inc. (High Sehool) 006 
Notre Dame of Maryland High 
GEIGL  -.wiercrasrein ace ansneererere 


Paik SCHOOL HHE@si. cceeiewrces 


Pennsylvania Avenue High 
POON cca cxassrooeraane icv ercgvelare 
Roland Park Country School.... 


Saint James School............. 
Saint Joseph’s College High 
ae re eer 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary. . 
Seton High School 


eee ewer ereeee 


Sherwood High School......... 
Takoma-Silver Spring High 
Se eee 
Tome School, The............-% 
Town School of the Tome 
ear 
West Nottingham Academy..... 
Wicomico High School......... 


Abraham Clark High School.... 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth.... 
A. J. Demarest High School.... 
Asbury Park High School...... 
Atlantic Highlands High School. 
Audubon High School.......... 
Barringer High School......... 
Battin High School............ 
Bayonne Senior High School.... 
Beard School, The............. 
Belleville High School.......... 
Bernards High School.......... 

lair Academy 


Ce 





(Mount Washington) 


Baltimore, Md. ..ccsccssies 
(Carroll Station) 


Baltunore, Md cccscsasces 

(Charles Street Ave., 
Roland Park) 

Baltimore, Mad. csiccsrsincecs 

(Liberty Heights Ave.) 


Cumberland, Md. ......... 

Baltimote, MG......:00:0<,0:0:000% 

(817 University Parkway, 
Roland Park) 

Saint James School Post 
CC, TE Sisccisiereiaicsecineie 


Emmitsburg, Md. 
Saint Marys City, 
Battimote, Md... xocc:s<.ss:00% 
(Charles Ave. & 28th St.) 
Sandy Sorimg,. Md......:..02 0 


Silver Spring; Md. .cc.cs< 
Port Deposit, Md. «006563 


Port. Deposit,. Md. 2.0000 
GLOGS, «6: Stoisseuavesereectcece 
Salisbury, Md. 


NEW JERSEY 


INQSB HOS ING: Wes Sieraversiscnce te 
Convent Station, N. J..... 
Hlopecen. IN. We .aisscosireiainis 
Asbury Park, N. Jiccssc0ss 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J... 
Pesaaeen. IN. Ve. wcscveceews 
IM CWRE RE IN. No. sieroie.ararerereinie’s 
Blizapete, Ne Wi. ics scessiers 
Bayonne, No .. 266.cawencn 
Orange, N. 
Belleville, N. 
(51 Mertz Ave.) 
Bernardsville, N. J. ....... 
Blawstown, Ni. Ju. wcssecse 
Bloomfield, N. J. ....0e0s 


ee eee eee 





Brother Philip Cummings 


Sister M. Coeline 


Hans Froelicher, Jr. 


Victor D. Heisey 
Elizabeth M. Castle 


Rev. Adrian Onderdonk 


Sister M. Delphine 
Miss M. Adele France 
Sister M. Genevieve 


Austin A. La Mar, Jr. 


Edgar M. Douglass 
Raphael J. Shortlidge 


Gordon S. Patton 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 
Clarence H. Cordrey 


George F. Freifeld 
Sister Mary Agnes Sharkey 
Arthur E. Stover 
Charles F. Huff 
Herbert S. Meinert 
Miss Grace M. Kramer 
Raymond B. Gurley 
Dr. William M. Duncan 
Daniel P. Sweeney 
Miss Lucie C. Beard 
William R. Holbert 


W. Ross Andre 
Charles H. Breed 
J. E. Poole 
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Bogota High School............ ae a eran Earl E. Purcell 
Boonton High School.......... Boonton, Ne J. csccccaves C. E. Boyer 
Bordentown Military Institute... Bordentown, icy ie, eierei a sion Col. Thomas D. Landon 
Bound Brook High School...... Bound Brook, | eee G. Harvey Nichols 
Bridgeton High School......... Bridgeton, IN. Jo on ccccieees Harry C. Smalley 
Burlington High School........ Burhneton, N.. J. ..sccese Miss Mary E. Van Deusen 
Camden Catholic High School... | Camden, N. J. .......-0ee- Sister Mary Teresa 
s (7th & Federal Sts.) 
Camden High School........... ee" & eee Carleton R. Hopkins 
(Park Boulevard) 
Carteret Academy ............. SE, TT, J. vtec ccesenes George G. Grim 
Carteret High School .......... ee a ererore re Miss Anna D. Scott 
Centenary Collegiate Institute... Hackettstown, Ds Ws aseron Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow 
Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School...... a a ees William Wiener 
Central High School (Boys)... | Paterson, N. J. ..........- Joseph F. Manley 
Cliffside Park Senior-Junior 
_ High School ............+. Grantwood, Ni J. csiesssce Dr. Robert Burns 
Ciifton Eigh School.......sceree 2S SS errr Walter F. Nutt 
Closter High School............ SS ee C. F. Sailer 
Collingswood Senior High 
School ........cssssesecoes Collingswood, N. J. ....... P. S. Eichelberger 
Columbia High School.......... South Orange, N. J. ...... Curtis H. Threlkeld 
Cranford High School.......... cA a Serer Ray A. Clement 
Dearborn Morgan School....... Oranee, IN. Pe os cccocsnsves George Leroy Shelley 
Dover Fieh School........00- OMEN, Iie Ne <ccimvitieinerciesioe R. S. Bowlby 
East Orange High School...... East Orange, N. J. ....... Ralph E. Files 
East Side Commercial and Manual 
Training High School...... Deewana IN. Ba. oicins sciences Eli Pickwick 
Eastside High School........... ROUEN, ING. 1a. sercsicie vsiee.e Francis R. North 
Emerson High School.......... Union City, N. J. ......... Albert C. Parker 
Englewood High School........ Englewood, N. J. ......... George W. Paulsen 
Englewood School for Boys.... | Englewood, N. J. ......... Robert T. Hall 
Flemington High School........ Flemington, N. J. ......... Paul H. Axtell 
Fort Lee High CO ee Port Eee. IN. Jy sce cccisceeis Arthur E. Stukey 
Freehold High School.......... Freehold, Ni J. ccc ccescees Miss Laura Lauler 
Garfield High School........... SS eee N. E. Lincoln 
. (Palisade Ave.) 
Glassboro High School......... Caeeeere, WN. J. os sccccees Leon C. Lutz 
Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High 
MONGOL chic nececinielanmvwnwsiens Glen Ridge, N. J. ..0sece0 Alfred G. Ramsay 
Grover Cleveland High School.. | Caldwell, N. J. ........... Richard M. Elsea 
Hackensack High School....... Hackensack, ae) See Edward T. Marlatt 
Hackettstown High School..... Hackettstown, eee Frank A. Souders 
Haddon Heights High School... | Haddon Heights, N. J..... | William C. Davis 
Haddonfield Memorial High 
eee Haddonfield, N. J. ........ William W. Reynolds 
Hammonton Senior High School} Hammonton, N. J. ........ Harold C. Whiteside 
Harrison High School.......... Rraerison. IN. J. os. sce secs William F. Grant 
Hattridwe Senool. ....2.606<5<0s igo a a rer Miss Emelyn B. Hartridge 
Hasbrouck Heights High School | Hasbrouck Heights, N. J... | Clarence C. Hitchcock 
Hightstown High School....... Hightstown, N. J. ........ Miss Jane B. Donnell 
Hillside High School........... ee ae Wilbur H. Cox 
Institute of the Holy Angels....| Fort Lee, N. J. .......... Sister Mary Angeline 
(Main St.) 
Irvington High School.......... PU WANE. ING Pe cg cwieiw-eae ere Edward Haertter 
Kearny High School........... Arteton, N.Y. on. cscecs George G. Mankey 
(Devon St.) 
Kent Place School............. SG IN. Vs. wsee Caswncles Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
Rmmericy School .....ccccsces a. a ee Miss Mary K. Waring 
Rese Senedd ....cccceccscees Beeex Fete, MH. J......0000 Walter D. Gerken 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High 
1 eee se Banewood, IN. Fe ccc ccwees William C. Kidd 
Lawrenceville School .......... Lawrenceville, N. J. ...... Dr. Mather A. Abbott 
Leonia High School............ PRONE. IN. Ds cooccwnscesee Nelson C. Smith 





ES ee ee ee Se a ee ee ae 
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LOCATION HEAD 
Lincoln High School........... deeces: Gag. Ne Fi. oscsaicsins William F. Enteman 
Linden High School............ MCRAE, AM Ny. ote <icileisinestiscorere Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
Long Branch Senior High 

SSRI foie: asec acsiaiocen silence es eiers Long Branch, N. J. ....... William E. Cate 
Lyndhurst High School......... eynanurst, Ne J. ccccce cece J. Flint Waller 


Madison Junior-Senior High 
are eer 


Merchantville High School...... 
Metuchen High School......... 
Middle Township High School.. 


Millburn High School.......... 
Millville Memorial High School 
Montclair Academy ............ 
Montclair High School......... 
Moorestown Friends School .... 
Moorestown High School ...... 
Morristown High School ...... 
Morristown School ............ 
Mount Holly High School ..... 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy.. 
Neptune Township High School. 
New Brunswick Senior High 

UE MMEMY tr vara bee ara signa) aol sore 
Newark Academy ..........20. 


NWewiiatt SCHOO! oc 6sccsiswewisas 
North Plainfield High School... 
Nutley High School............ 
Ocean City High School........ 
Orange High School........... 
Palmyra High School.......... 
Park Ridge High School....... 
Passaic Pie School... <.0.05:00: 
Peddie School, The............. 
Pennington School for Boys.... 
Perth Amboy High School...... 
Pingry School, The............ 
Pitman High School............ 
Plainfield High School.......... 
Princeton Junior-Senior High 
| RES 
Princeton Preparatory School, 


ee eee ere eee eer ere ee eee 


Rahway High School........... 
Red Bank Catholic High School 
Red Bank High School........ 
Ridgefield Park High School... 
Ridgewood High School........ 
Roselle Park High School...... 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The 
Rutherford Senior High School. 
Saint Peter’s College High 
DE cv xceneoneeeensenees 


Scotch Plains High School...... 
Seton Hall High School........ 


Somerville High School........ 
South River High School....... 
Southside High School......... 





Pe, TE. B. cansveseacs 
(3 Station Rd.) 
Merchantville, N. J. ...... 
Metuchen, N. J. .......00 
oo May Court House, 


a a eee 
Montetaw, WM. J. .....s000% 
Beomtctem, MF. on. .ccsess 
Moorestown, N. J. ........ 
Moorestown, N. J. ........ 
Morristown, N. J. ......... 
Morristown, N. J. ......... 
Mount Holly, N. J. ....... 
Caldwell, N. J. .c.cscccess 
Ocean Grove, N. J. ....... 


New Brunswick, N. J..... 
Newark, N. J. 
(215 First St.) 
Lakewood, N. J. .......... 
a. Ss eee 
Se Pee 
a eee 
ae 
ae 
Wark MdGe, No Js. ssceeniad 
CAI NG i. 6ies0 inns Svorores 
Fuchtstown, Ni. J. ocs.ccc os 
Fennineton, N.. Ju. .6<.06.0 
Perth Amboy, N. J. ...... 
Plizabethi, Ni Js. o.eces:s0:00% 
PvCMAe Ns Gis, 6:6 eermerascvwc%s 
i rere 


eee 
ore 


IOAN ING IL, awisiduisaeieiiews 
(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 
ARWAY INN osies ovis oa 
reed Bamle IN: Ji. sccccscscensiewss 
BOG: Bate, IN, Jo. ccosiacs'ecseevs 
Ridgefield Park, N. J...... 
Ridgewood, N. J. ..sss2+ 
Roselle Parke, No Ji... sarsiewars 
New Brunswick, N. J..... 
Rutherford, N. J. ........ 


WeBSey City. TN. Wes ioicceieccrnwe 
(110 Grand St.) 

Seoteh Plains, N.. Ji. <0. 
South Orange, N. J......... 
(South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville, N. J. ......... 
wowte Beer, Mh. Ji... ese 
OWE, BH. J. cvivcesess "s 


Ward Shoemaker 


John W. Kratzer 
Elmo E. Spoerl 


E. E. English 

R. J. Bretnall 

G. C. Boardman 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 
Dr. Mary E. Roberts 
Ralph F. Perry 
George H. Tilghman 
Wilbur D. Crosley 
Sister M. Aloysius, O.P. 
Harry A. Titcomb 


Robert C. Carlson 
Dr. Wilson Farrand 


W. Griffin Kelley 
Harry L. Stearns 

Floyd E. Harshman 

O. W. Reichly 
Howard L. Goas 

Miss Veva M. Brower 
True C. Morrill 

Daniel Dahl 

Dr. Roger W. Swetland 
Dr. Francis Harvey Green 
Will W. Ramsey 

C. Bertram Newton 

L. Arthur Walton 
Lindsey Best 


Ted B. Barnard 
Harry B. Fine 
Mrs. William S. Lamont 


Ralph N. Kocher 
Sister Mary Wilfred 
Harry C. Sieber 
George C. Bate 
George A. F. Hay 
G. Hobart Brown 
William B. Cook 
W. H. Moore 


Rev. John F. Dwyer 


Howard B. Brunner 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor 

Thomas H. McLaughlin 
Frank H. Lewis 





Wilbur A. Bryan 
Arthur W. Belcher 
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Stevens Preparatory School..... a aererrerre rs B. F. Carter 
Summit High School........... oo * 2 oer A. J. Bartholomew 
Swedesboro High School....... Swedesboro, N. J. .....++ Walter H. Hill 
Tenafly High School........... GH AY,. Ns So: eiciewsiereelecrae Karl L. Ritter 
Thomas Jefferson Senior High 

a ere ere oS aeeerererrs Porter W. Averill 
Trenton Central High School... | Trenton, N. J. ..........- Dr. William A. Wetzel 
Union Hill High School....... Waren City, WN. J. cscccosc Harry S. Stahler 
Vail-Deane School ............ Elizabeth, N. J. ....ccccee Miss Esther L. Swenson 

; (521 North Broad St. 

Washington High School....... Washington, N. J. ........ S. M. Tressler 
West New York Mémorial 

FRGH. SCHOO! oc.cc. cscs ccwee West New York, N. J. ...|C. A. Woodworth 
West Orange High School...... West Oranee, N. J... 005: Frederick W. Reimherr 
West Side High School........ INewatle, IN. Je. cess csicnsines Alan Johnson 
Westfield Senior High School... | Westfield, N. J. .......... Frank N. Neubauer 
Wildwood High School........ Wildwood, N. J. ..<sssces Frank S. Lloyd 
William L. Dickinson High 

eee Pores City, Wi. J. ccceseve Frank A. Tibbetts 
Woodbridge High School....... Woodbridge, N. J. .......- Arthur C. Ferry 
Woodbury High School........ Woodbury, N. J. coccceses. Harry M. Taxis 
Woodrow Wilson High School.. | Union City, N. J. ......... Winthrop M. Johnson 
Woodstown-Pilesgrove Township 

ce ee Woodstown, N. J. ......0. Mark S. Redcay 

NEW YORK 

A. B. Davis High School...... Mount Vernon, N. Y. ....| H. H. Stewart 


Abraham Lincoln High School.. 


Adelphi Academy .........-0e0- 


Albany Academy, The.......... 
Albany Academy for Girls..... 
Alcuin Preparatory School..... 


Alexander Hamilton High 
School 


Aquinas Institute of Rochester.. 


Avon, High School... .s:s000 
Barnard School for Boys....... 


Barnard School for Girls....... 


Batavia Junior-Senior High 
PRIN cau aercierar wees wiese wae 

Bay Shore High School........ 

Benjamin Franklin Junior- 
Senior High School........ 


Bennett High School........... 
Berkeley Institute ....00secs0 
Binghamton Central High School 
Briarcliff (formerly Mrs. Dow’s 

eee 
Brooklyn Boys High School.... 
Brooklyn Friends School ....... 


Brooklyn Girls Commercial High 
DEE si cdicenncawekerwens 





Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(Ocean Parkway & West 
Ave.) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
POURANG, Ns, Yoo. siscois oieroisainrre 
SE, Bs Ba sstunicannes 
Manhattan, New York City 
(48 West 86th St.) 


Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(150 Albany St.) 
ochester, N.Y. .ccs000s 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 

ys) es Ap Seen renee 
Manhattan, New York City 
(4411 Cayuga Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 


edtaiaia, Ne Fs cacinewesaos 
ay Shore. IN. ¥. cciscicca 


rochester, IN. Vo kines cccies 
(950 Norton St.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
(2885 Main St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
Binghamton, N. Y. ....... 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.... 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(Marcy & Putnam Aves.) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City.. 





(883 Closson Ave.) 


Dr. G. R. Mason 


Lloyd W. Johnson 

Dr. Islay F. McCormick 
Miss Margaret Trotter 
Miss Grace H. Kupfer 
Gilbert J. Raynor 
Joseph E. Grady 


James H. Green 
William L. Hazen 


Theodore E. Lyon 
Howard D. Weber 
George H. Gatje 
Roy L. Butterfield 
Emmons B. Farrar 
Miss Ina C. Atwood 
Lee J. McEwan 


Miss Doris L. Flick 
Alfred A. Tausk 


Wayne L. Douglas 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 





Pry eee 
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Brooklyn Girls High School..... Brooklyn, New York City.. | Dr. William L. Felter 


Brooklyn Preparatory School .. 


Brooklyn Technical High School 


Brown School, INC....00:6.000000 
Bryant High School............ 
Buffalo Seminary, The.......... 


Bushwick High School......... 
Calhoun School, The........... 
Canandaigua Academy (High 


School) 
Canisius Hach School.......:< 


ee 


Cathedral School of Saint 

Mary 
Cazenovia Seminary, The....... 
Chandor’s School, Miss......... 


Chapin’s School, Miss, Ltd...... 


Charlotte Junior-Senior High 
School 


ee eee ere weer eseeeeee 


Cohoes: High School........0:..0+ 
Collegiate School for Boys...... 
Columbia Grammar School...... 


Cook Academy, THE. .o.<0.<:00+s:6 
Corning Free Academy......... 


Cortland Junior-Senior High 
OHO nice aisioracrorieeesneets 


Curtis High School............ 


De Veaux School.............- 
DeWitt Clinton High School... 


Dongan Hall 


Drew Seminary for Young 
ED cicwenanrkwnkenant 
Dwight School ....66..<scccsseee 
East Hampton High School..... 
East High School...........00¢ 


Eastern District High School.... 


Emma Willard School.......... 
Erasmus Hall High School...... 





—— Ave. & Halsey 
t..) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(1150 Carroll St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(Flatbush Ave. Extension & 
Concord St.) 
Schenectady, N. Yi. o<.6s:0ic 
Queens, New York City.... 
[LR Se een oe 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(400 Irving Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(309 West 92nd St.) 


Canandoioua. N.. Y scxcciccics 
Battal, IN... Ya ricscesewars 
(651 East Washington St.) 


Garden: City, Ni Y.ccsicsice 
CasenGGia.. ING Us: wacesene'’s 
Manhattan, New York 
(22 East 91st St.) 
Manhattan, New York 
(100 East End Ave.) 


Rochester, N.Y... .ciecseseies 
(4070 Lake Ave.) 

0 a er 
(48 Younglove Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan, New York 
(5 W. 93rd St.) 
Montour Falls, N. Y...... 
Connie. ING Xe. cwscanwnwsie 


Costiand. N. ¥. cicaxcusns 


Richmond Borough, New 
t. 8 err 

(Hamilton Ave., New 
Brighton) 

Niagara Falis; N: Y.s..%:.: 

Bronx, New York City..... 

(Mosholu Parkway & Navy 
Ave.) 

Richmond Borough, New 
MGECIDYScarsiharoo:dcscegunanee 

(Dongan Hills) 


Wate FING Wa. wiciccraaisneieare 
Manhattan, New York City 
(72 Park Ave.) 

East Hampton, N. Y...... 
Mocnester, IN. Ve. sisaewsewe 
(410 Alexander St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(Marcy Ave. & Keap St.) 
HPROU IN, vais Saynsicmerenanicos 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(Flatbush Ave. near 

Church) 





Rev. John M. Jacobs 

Albert L. Colston 

Mrs. Angie Sturgeon Dodge 
James P. Warren 

Miss L. Gertrude Angell 
Dr. Milo F. McDonald 

Miss Mary E. Calhoun 


Edward H. Lomber 
Rev. Albert C. Roth 


Miss Myriam A. Bytel 
Charles E. Hamilton 
Miss Valentine L. Chandor 


Miss Mary C. Fairfax 


Nathaniel G. West 
Charles E. Wheeler 
Cornelius B. Boocock 
Frederic A. Alden 


Bert C. Cate 
William E. Severn 


L. T. Wilcos 


John M. Avent 


Dr. William Stanley Barrows 
A. Mortimer Clark 


Miss Emma B. Turnbach 
Dr. Herbert E. Wright 
Ernest Greenwood 


Leon Q. Brooks 
Albert H. Wilcox 


F. W. Oswald, Jr. 


Miss Eliza Kellas 
Dr. John MacNeill 
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Evander Childs High School.... 


7 > *uaeaied of the Sacred 


seer e sree reese erese reese 


Flushing High School.......... 
Fordham College High School.. 
Franklin K. Lane High School. . 


PORCINE GOMOOL bo0.scc ocascowac 


Fredonia High School.......... 
Friends’ Academy .........eee- 
Friends’ Seminary .........-+0- 


Gardner School ...4.000008c00 


Genesee Wesleyan Seminary.... 
Geneva High School............ 
George Washington High School 


Glens Falls Junior-Senior High 
School 
Goodyear-Burlingame School . 
Great Neck High School........ 
Haaren High School..........- 


Hackley School .........cccee- 
Harley School .......ccccccccces 


eee ere ree ree eeeeseeee 


Hastings-on-Hudson High 
ENON oagca cine esinsionocmaes 


High School of Commerce..... 


Highland Manor ...........e0- 
Horace Mann School for Boys.. 


Horace Mann School for Girls.. 


Hornell. High School........... 
Hudson Falls High School...... 
Hudson High School........... 
Hunter College High School.... 


Huntington High School........ 
fiom Flick School. .... «2... ses 
Ithaca High School............00s¢ 
Jamaica High School........... 
James Monroe High School..... 


Jamestown High School........ 
John Marshall High School..... 


Johnson City High School...... 
Johnstown High School ....... 
Julia Richman High School..... 
Kew-Forest School ............ 


PEO SCHOOL, PHC. 6 cciccccnceves 





Bronx, New York City.... 
(120 East 184th St.) 


PAW IN. “Yio. ocicccsiosieiciciers 
Bronx, New York City... 
(Fieldston Ave. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 
Queens, New York City.... 
Bronx, New York City.... 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(635 Evergreen Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(18 West 89th St.) 
Predottia. IN. X,, sec<scicicns 
Locust Valley, N.. Yus.00s: 
Manhattan, New York City 
(East 16th St. & Rutherford 
Place) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(154 East 70th St.) 
i  § eee 
Reiter IN. Wu. eeccisseieraraciarss 
Manhattan, New York City 
(Audubon Ave. & 192nd St.) 


Giews Falls. N. Y.........- 
Syracuse, N. We oueswauses 
Cwet ek, NW. Yin ccicsce 
Manhattan, "New York City 
(59th St. & 10th Ave.) 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(Clover St., 


eereeseee 


R.F.D. No. 1) 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Manhattan, New York City 
(155 West 65th St.) 
Darrytown, N.Y. sccccccs 
Manhattan, New York City 
(West 266th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(551 West 120th St.) 

| = Ae 
Hudson Falls, N. Y....... 
eaeeson, N.Y. cscacccacces 
Manhattan, New York City 
(320 East 96th St. ) 
Huntington, N. Y. 
URGE. IDR es Seda diaie sinie sleet 
Ithaca, i ee 
Queens, New York City.... 
(168th St. & Gothic Drive) 
Bronx, New York City.... 
(Boynton Ave. & 172nd St.) 
Jamestown, IN. Ys ccsccesss 
Se a re 
(250 Ridgway Ave.) 
Jonnson City, N.Y. 6.0.0c0c 
Jounstows. IN. Y...e6< cscs 
Manhattan, New York City 
(317 East 67th St. ) 

Queens, New York City... 
(Forest Hills) 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 





eereee 


Henry I. Norr 


Mother Gertrude Bodkin 
Herbert W. Smith 


Arthur L. Janes 
Rev. Anthony M. Guenther 
Charles E. Springmeyer 


David P. Berenberg 


Claude R. Dye 
S. Archibald Smith 
Henry L. Messner 


Miss M. Elizabeth Masland 


Rev. A. Talmage Schulmaier 
Louis M. Collins 
Arthur A. Boylan 


William H. Brown 

Miss Marion S. Edwards 
Leon C. High 

R. Wesley Burnham 


Walter B. Gage 
Miss Louise M. Sumner 


Theodore R. Meyers 
Edward J. McNamara 


Eugene H. Lehman 
Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast 


Miss Helen M. Atkinson 


Edward W. Cooke 

D. M. King 

J. Pierson Ackerman 
Miss Louise M. Webster 


Robert L. Simpson 

J. Guy Prindle 

F. R. Bliss 

Charles H. Vosburgh 
Henry E. Hein 


Merton P. Corwin 
Elmer W. Snyder 


Miss Margene B. Blair 
William A. Wright 
Michael H. Lucey 
Louis D. Marriott 


Mrs. E. Russel Houghton 





Mi 
M 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
, igh School........- | eS eee Calvert King Mullen 
Lafayette Hig i (Baynes & Lafayette pm ; 
Lawrence High School........- Lawrence, L. I, N. Y... Cecil B. MacDonald 


Lincoln School of Teachers 


College, Columbia University 


Long Beach High School 
Loyola School 


oeeeeee 


Lyons Union School 
McBurney School 


eeeeeeeeereee 


Mamaroneck High School 
Manhasset High School 


eoeeeeeee 


Manlius School 
Manual Training High School.. 


Marcellus High School 
Marquand School 


ee 


ee 


Marymount School .........+++ 
Masters School, The 
Mohonk School, The 
Monroe High School isi ilenstanas susie 
Monroe Junior-Senior High 
MMM chance eco ones 
Morris High School 


eee eeee eens 


Mount Saint Joseph Academy.. 


Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 
New Hartford High School... 
New Rochelle High School 
New Utrecht High School 


seer 


New York Military Academy... 


Newark High School........... 
Newtown High School 


eee eeeeee 


Nichols School, The........+..- 
Northport Union Free School.. 

Northwood School 
Oneida High School.........+0- 
ag Fligh School .....s:<+00:00% 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The. 


ee 


Park School of Buffalo, The... 


Pawling School ........sseeee: 
Pelham Memorial High School. . 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The..........- 
Port Washington High School.. 
Regis High School 


ee 


Richmond Hill High School... 


Riverdale Country School 


Rye Country Day School 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(425 West 123rd St.) 

Long Beach, Ni Y.. sc ceses 
Manhattan, New York City 
(Park Ave. at 83rd St.) 
Eyeus, Te. V.. -sciesnieacemann 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Manhasset, 
(59 Plandome Rd.) 

jC ORE | a ne 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(237 7th Ave.) 

Marcellus, N. Y. ......+.. 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(55 Hanson Place) 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Mohonk Lake, 
Monroe, N. Y. 


eeeeeeees 
eeeeees 
eeeee 


Rochester, N.Y. scscccce 
Bronx, New York City.... 
(166th St. & Boston Road) 
WENO Te  sissararcins ce.side 
(2064 Main St.) 
Newburgh, N. Y. .......0« 
New Hartford, N. Y. 
New Rochelle, N. Y....... 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(79th St. & 7th Ave.) 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
eee 
Lf a a ee 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Chicago Ave, Elmhurst) 
Buffalo, N. . Sesto 
( Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 
portant, TF... csscceee 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y..... 
= & eee 
CO, BE. Beincseccacecs 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(170 Joralemon St.) 
Buffalo, N. Y 
(Snyder) 
Pawling, N. Y 
Pelham, N. Y 


eevee 


eo ee eres eseere 


eee eee eraser ee 


Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(Dyker Heights) 

Port Washington, N. Y..... 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(55 East 84th St.) 

Queens, New York City.... 
(114th St. & 89th Ave.) 
Bronx, New York City.... 
(Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
iRye, New York 








John R. Clark 


Richard Maher 
Francis E. Garner, S.J. 


O. Wendell Hogue 
Thomas Hemenway 


Albert E. Tuttle 
Kendall P. Howard 


Col. Guido F. Verbeck 
Horace M. Snyder 


Max Molyneaux 
Leonard H. Calvert 


Mother Marie Therese Dalton 
Miss Evelina Pierce 

Mrs. A. K. Smiley 

Clarence H. Powell 


W. E. Hawley 
Elmer E. Bogart 


Rev. Mother Constantia 


Sister M. Agnes Alma, O.P. 
D. E. Grove 

George H. Eckels 

Harry A. Potter 


H. A. Hinman 
F. Neff Stroup 
J. D. Dillingham 


Henry G. Gilland 
Chester J. Miller 

Ira A. Flinner 
Howard F. Knapp 
Charles E. Riley 

Dr. John H. Denbigh 
Dr. Karl W. Bigelow 


Frederick L. Gamage, Jr. 
W. W. Fairclough 


Joseph Dana Allen 
William F. Merrill 


Rev. Francis L. Archdeacon, S.J. 


Matthew L. Dann 
Frank S. Hackett 


Morton Snyder 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint Agatha School.......... Manhattan, New York City. | Miss Muriel Bowden 
(553 West End Ave.) 
Saint Agnes School ........... mae IN. Vice sow weavisics Miss Blanche Pittman 


Saint John’s Preparatory School 


Saint Mary’s School ........... 

Sait Pauls School ...<s.000¢e- 

Saint Waiburga’s Academic 
WOHGOE Se an oie cone sess ewes 


Saratoga Springs High School.. 
Scarborough School ........... 


Scotia High School «...6:.:.:0 0.0020 
Seward Park High School...... 


Sherburne High School......... 
Sherrill High School........... 
Silver Bay School...........- i 
Sodus: Elieh SeHadl ... .. .00:..02 00 
Southside High School......... 
Staten Island Academy, The.... 


Stony Brook School, The....... 
Textile High School...........- 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


"Todhunter School ...6.+s00%0 
Ursuline Sehgal ..:.c6cccceonsns 


Valley Stream Central High 
2 I ed eee eee ee 
Walton High School...... 2.2... 


Washington Irving High School 


Watkins Glen High School...... 
Waverly High School.......... 


Wellsville High School........ 
West High School......:..06.ssee 


Winnwood School, The....... - 


Woodmere Academy ........... 
Xavier High School, The...... 


Balboa High School............ 
Cristobal High School.......... 


Abington High School.......... 
Academy High School.......... 
Academy of the Holy Child.... 





Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(82 Lewis Ave.) 

POCCHSMHE. IN, Vo ciccsiesicveesvers 
Garden City, IN. Ys saccisice 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(630 Riverside Drive) 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.... 
ee 
SGbthte Dee Vow sinueacnnesss 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(350 Grand St.) 


ee 


sherburne, N.. ¥ wos. scees 
eRe IN. ON cae caiccie sient 
Silver Bay. IN. Y.cessssas 
RES: IG. Becok eral eisiavaceuielesiers 


PNHEA. No Y oxen curesivwsicins 

Richmond, New York City. 

(New Brighton) 

stony Brook, N.Y... 0.0.00 

Manhattan, New York City. 

(60 West 13th St.) 

Bronx, New York City.... 

(500 East Fordham Rd.) 

Brooklyn, New York City.. 

(Pennsylvania & Dumont 
Aves. ) 

Manhattan, New York City. 

(66 East 80th St.) 

New Rochelle, N. Y....... 

(1128 North Ave.) 


Valley Stream, N.Y... 
Bronx, New York City..... 
(North of 195th St., & West 

of Jerome Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(40 Irving Place) 


Watkins Glen, N. Y..:.0«+ 
Wate, ONG Beccccsseceen 
(472 Pennsylvania Ave.) 

Wretisvitie, IN. Wek ces sess 


Iochester, N. Y...006<0<- 
(501 Genesee St.) 

Lake Grove, N. Yiu ....ss 
(Long Island) 

Woodmere, N.Y... ..0.s-068 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(30 West 16th St.) 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
Balboa Heights, P. C. Z... 
Cestobal, PP. ©. Zenkcccces 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PDIARTON, (PAive bse ccs 05:40 
PE Wisc cornea ore ova aselever sie 
Prviadclipnia, Pa. .ee<cces 
(39th & Chestnut Sts.) 





Rev. Arthur DeC. Hamilton 


Sister Mary Antony 
Walter R. Marsh 


Mother Marie Madeleine 
N. M. Connolly 

Dr. F. Dean McClusky 
B. W. Conrad 

Robert B. Brodie 
Edward V. Cushman 
FE. A. McAllister 
Glenn B. Snyder 
Harry W. Rude 

Frank M. Edson 
Thomas C. Burton 


Frank E. Gaebelein 
William H. Dooley 


William R. Hayward 


Dr. Elias Lieberman 


Miss Marion Dickerman 


Mother M. Rose 


Harry W. Gross 
Miss Mary A. Conlon 


Edward C. Zabriskie 


John A. Beers 
Luther B. Adams 


Duane H. Anderson 
James M. Spinning 


Mrs. Elizabeth R. Winn 


Thomas N. Barrows 
Rev. Leo F. Andries, 


N 
a 


Howard G. Spalding 
Milford Franks 


Joseph C. Weirick 
Carl W. McNary 
Mother Mary Cornelia 





Cow. eh ee ee —_ ee a 


OQOmmwwtdy co lceleehaocheoeetI — 


tr c¢> 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Academy of the New Church, 
Boys’ Academy ......-..++- Bryn Athyn, Pa... ..o.c000% Rev. Kar] R. Alden 
Academy of the New Church, 
Girts’ SEMUNATY 62.25 + 00000 Bryn Atnyn,, Pascicecccesees Miss Frances M. Buell 
Academy of Notre Dame ..... PRUAGCIDIIA, PAs. 6aeissniew eve Sister Julitta of the Sacred Heart 
(Rittenhouse Square) 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.. | Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Rev. Mother Margaret Naulty 
(Eden Hall, Torresdale) 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy | Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Sister Mary Raphael 
(Broad St. & Columbia 
Ave.) 
Allegheny High School......... PPtsBGre. Pa. ovicsseceee-s V. S. Beachley 
Allentown High School ........ Allentown, Pai. oi ccccccsie's Daniel W. Hamm 
Allentown Preparatory School.. | Allentown, Pa. ........... Irvin M. Shalter 
Altoona High School........... FEUGOGRG. LEAS saiesicwciciaisienis Levi Gilbert 
Ambler High School........... Co eee E. E. Kerschner 
Ambridge Senior High School.. | Ambridge, Pa. ............ N. A. Smith 
GEOIE SCHOOL < o6:0:ansiaiareaienccecerove PittsDurGH, Pas o.cccesc0:e:ciers Charles W. Wilder 
(400 South Braddock Ave.) 
Aspinwall High, School......... gc.) a i ee err F. D. Keboch 
109 Emerson Ave., Aspin- 
wall) 
Avalon High School........... Pittsburehs, Fas. ceccsscsciews S. Tod Perley 
(701 California Ave., Ava- 
lon) 
. » High School....... West Grove, Pa......6+0% Hugh C. Morgan 
Nitra School . anne a ll ee Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Beaver Falls High School...... Beaver Falls, Pa.......... J. Roy Jackson 
Beaver High School............ POE, BR. wa secvessvasves D. H. Stewart 
Bellefonte Academy ........... Bettetonte, Pa. ....2.00s0 James R. Hughes 
Bellevue High School.......... a ee J. Nelson Mowls 
(Bellevue ) 
Ben Avon High ol ———— Pittsburgh, Reels essivioteracaerets Alfred W. Beattie 
(Ben Avon) | 
Bensalem Township High School Cornwell Heights, Pa....... S. K. Faust 
Biglerville High School........ Biglerville, Beer ec tierenveceup as Charles I. Raffensperger 
Birmingham School, The, Inc... | Birmingham, Pa. .......... Preston S. Moulton 
Blairsville High School........ BlgitSVING, Pas oe cisesieweee Boyce L. Gumm 
Bloomsburg Junior-Senior High 
— eal NAAN Ce a Bloomsvutre:. Pas scescerews Theodore P. Smith_ 
Blythe Township High School. | Silver Creek, Pa. ........ Thomas Raymond Gibbons 
; (New Philadelphia) 

Boyertown High School........ BOVertown,. Fas s<.<siesesiec0i George B. Swinehart 
Bradford Senior High School... | Bradford, Pa. ............. George FE. Shillinger 
Bristol High School...........- [ON i) Warren P. Snyder 
Brookville High School......... BPOOKVING, Pas cissiscciwciecie Charles W. Ellenberger 
California High School......... eo eee Raymond T. Barner 
Canton High School............ oS eae Thomas E. Hillyer 
Carlisle High School........... eer George W. Gulden 
Carrick Junior-Senior High 

EY kwrcwiincnaannnaelbtiae aden Pittsbureh, Pas. .saccecese-s W. H. Sprenkle 

(125 Parkfield St.) 

Carson Long Institute.......... New Bloomfield, Pa. ..... Edward L. Holman 
Charleroi Senior High School... | Charleroi, Pa. ...........- W. H. Clipman, Jr. 
Cheltenham Township High 

EE Kidenkabndawabiennnan PRNAGEIPNIA, Fa. is.0:0:5:60: o:0ie%e Ira R. Kraybill 

(Elkins Park) 

Chestnut Hill Academy......... Priladersiia, Pa: ..sesss<s Gilbert H. Fall 
Clairton High School........... Ge, ED. vesacesuecans William M. Bryson 
Clark’s Summit and Clark’s 

Green Joint High School.... | Clarks Summit, Pa. ....... Harold V. Steward 
Coatesville High School........ COALESUINCS A. wisisrersisrnawrnre D. Edward Atwell 
Colestock High School..;..<.0<<2.. PRUSCNEE, TOA... « o oivisiacewoieie'’ Ernest L. Robinson 


Collingdale High School........ 





Colimadare,. Pa. .e.sccccics 





Joseph C. Carey 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 





Convent of the Sacred Heart.... 


Coraopolis Senior High School.. 
Crafton High School........... 


Darby High School............ 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 
ETE ONOO!), ocicwissivcicivcses 


Dormont High School.......... 


Doylestown High School....... 
DaBois High School... 
Duquesne University Preparatory 

MUON 3: osx ora sfecoreiors le Fit Seles 


Bast Bish School..........0000% 
East Washington High School.. 
Easton Figh School........0... 00+. 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School 
Bite Sehiool, THe ...060.0c00s060 


Elmer L. Meyers High School.. 
Episcopal Academy, The........ 


Fifth Avenue Senior High 
eee 
Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
i reer 
Ford City High School......... 
Forty Fort High School........ 
Frankford High School........ 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Friends Central School ........ 
Friends Select School .......... 
G. A. R. Memorial High School 
Gomme Bee on oc cccvecscnese 


George W. Westinghouse Junior- 
Senior High School........ 


Germantown Academy ......... 


Germantown Friends School.... 


Germantown High School...... 


Gettysburg Academy .......... 
Gettysburg High School........ 
GSE CONERE ko occ cic cocscces 


Glen-Nor High School......... 
Greensburg High School........ 
Harrisburg Academy, The...... 
Haverford School, The......... 





Phitadcishin, Pa. ..0.20000 
(City Line & Haverford 
Road, Overbrook) 

Coracnes, BS. «eo ciccsces 
PREM, FO. coc ccccsces 
(Crafton) 
WAGE, as eisieitiarndicln wnrneis 
iy eee 
(2200 Brighton Road, N.S.) 
PRMsbeh. PA. ok. 6 scseecn 
(South Hills) 

WOoviestown, Pa. ooo 0<s0 
PONS, As be cdiiesdeoes ws 


PRMMOR, FR. oc icccccces 
(801 Bluff St.) 

Le 2 Se eer 
Washington, Pa. .......... 
SS er 
Fepenspure, Pa. ...sccscess 
Prttspurgn, Pe. .....cccce- 
(4860 Ellsworth Ave.) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ 
(Carey Ave.) 

Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
(Overbrook) 


Pittspurel, Pa. <....ccscce 


Fleetwood, Pas ..ciiscccees 
Wore City, Pa. 2.0. eececes 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
(Oakland & Harrison Sts.) 
WORCASET A asciccec vs veins 
Preedeipnia, Pa. .......... 
(68th Hes & City Line, Over- 


brook) 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
(17th St. & Parkway) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......... 
(South Sherman & Lehigh 
Sts.) 
George School, Pa. ....... 


Pitsbereh, Pa. .......5-. 
(Murtland & Monticello 
Sts.) 
Philadelphia, Pa... «..6ccss0s 
(N. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Greene St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
(Coulter St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
(Germantown Ave. & 
High St., Germantown) 
Gettysburg, Pa. ........... 
Gettysbatg, Pa. oc ccccccccec 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..000s00- 
(P. O. Station “C”) 
COONIER, FA. cc ccccccvces 
Greensburg, Pa. ..6ccess. 
IASEISHUED,, PA: oc occcciecccc 
FERUOTIONG, FO. 6c ccccccces 


HEAD 





Mother Elizabeth Young 
G. W. Cassler 

Louis F. Brunk 

J. Wallace Saner 

J. F. Bailey 

Ralph Radcliffe 


Dr. Carmon Ross 
Joseph C. Gill 


Rev. Anthony F. Lechner 
John W. Ray 

Edward F. Westlake 
Elton E. Stone 

E. M. Johnston 

Miss Sara F. Ellis 

A. E. Bacon 


Greville Haslam 


A. B. Siviter 

M. J. A. Smith 

Paul N. Marsh 

R. J. Noack 

Frank L. Cloud 

Dr. Edwin M. Hartman 
Dr. Barclay L. Jones 
Walter W. Haviland 


S. R. Henning 


George A. Walton 
W. L. Leopold 


Samuel E. Osborn 


Stanley R. Yarnall 
Leslie B. Seely 


Rev. Charles H. Huber 
G. W. Lefever 
Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick 


J. Milton Rossing 
W. A. Gensbigler 
Dr. Arthur E. Brown 





Edwin M. Wilson 





a a a a ee ee | ee | 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Haverford Township High 

MURIIRTAL Scio), sneraxeteacvenaverstel ein: fii Upper Daroy, Fas ..600. Oscar Granger 
Hazleton Senior’ High School... | Hazleton, Pa. ............. W. G. Davis 
al School, The... ...+s-ccccses 3 eee ree James I. Wendell 
Holman School, The........... rn Miss Elizabeth W. Braley 
Holmquist School ...........+.. NCW FROME: Bae io ons.sccorsisie's Miss Margaret B. Dewey 
Homestead High School........ Homestead, Pa. -s..0s.000si00 D. H. Connor 
Honesdale Catholic High School} Honesdale, Pa. ........... Rev. J. E. Klumpp 
Indiana High School........... a ea ere Hugh M. Bell 
James M. Coughlin High School. | Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......... J. H.. Super,. Jr. 
Jeannette High School.......... TOAGREHG. Pay, sissescecasiececs John Maclay 
Jenkintown High School........ Jenkintown, Pa. ....2000 Earl E. Smull 
John Harris High School....... PAGERIGUGEE TOs. 6 5icceresersinere Walter E. Severance 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 

Girls High School.......... PRUGCIDNIAS Fas: is:0.0:5 ais Rev. John J. Bonner 

(19th & Wood Sts.) 

Johnstown Central High School. | Johnstown, Pa. ........... Dale McMaster 

Kane Plich School... «sc. BEANO GAh. fovesnibiarcisioaisieiassewss George H. Armacost 

Kensington High School for 

ee ere Philadeighia, Pa. ... 2.600 Dr. Harriet J. Link 

(Cumberland & Amber Sts.) 

Keystone Academy ..........+. LA, TU kcccneveveves Earle R. Closson 

Kingston High School.......... PE PE ne cetounvewns L. W. Krieger 

Rite SCHOOL, UNC sicissacsresincee'e Beye BeWe, PS... 2.005204 Mary B. Thompson 

Kiskiminetas Springs School.... | Saltsburg, Pa. ............ E. H. MacColl 

Lancaster Boys High School.... | Lancaster, Pa. .....0<0se0¢ Benjamin B. Herr 

Lankenau School for Girls...... Philadelphia, Pa. <...<<.0:000,0: Dr. E. F. Bachmann 

(22nd St. & Girard Ave.) 
La Salle College High School.. | Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Brother Edward John 
(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 

Lansdale High School.......... OHSAS, EE, aicieaewsawsisie Herman L. Bishop 

Lansdowne High School........ LGRGAOWHE, ER... siercsicisrearoers S. N. Ewan 

Latrobe High School........... a rere N. N. Funk 

Lebanon High School........... WEBANO,. FEA. sissies siasecsi4-<:0 oie Harold M. Downes 

Leetsdale High School.......... JE) oN of ee H. H. Poole 

(127 Broad St.) 

Lehighton High School......... Behighton, Pa. ..2ccsccscas H. G. Sensinger 

Lincoln High School........... OE re Walter Scott Bazard 

OO LRME, PR. co occc cccscscoves Dr. F. W. Stengel 

Lititz Borough High School.... | Lititz, Pa. ................ M. C. Demmy 

Lock Haven Senior High School | Lock Haven, Pa. .......... Reagan I. Hoch 

Lower Merion Senior High 

re ere George H. Gilbert 
Manheim Junior-Senior High 

RRNA NanHOHH: Pas. asic narscsiniesieate H. C. Burgard 

Manor Township and Millers- 

ville Boro High School..... Millersville, Pa. ........++. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Marietta High School.......... Marietta, PR. o.cccccccsece J. Harvey Shue 
Marywood Seminary ........... Seraitae, Fa. ssecssesceiecexocvenste Mother M. Cyril 
Mater Misericordiae Academy... | Merion Station, Pa. ....... Sister Agnes Mary 
Mauch Chunk High School..... Mauch Chunk, Pa. ........ E. P. Heckert 
Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 

Senior High School........ Nesquehoning, Pa. ........ G. E. Ulshafer 
Mechanicsburg High School....| Mechanicsburg, Pa. ....... R. L. Van Scoten 
Media High School............+ SS SSRs eeeSs: William H. Micheals 
Mercersburg Academy, The..... Mercersburg, Pa. ......... Dr. Boyd Edwards 

ercyhurst Seminary .......... i, eee Sister M. Benedicta 

Messiah Bible Academy......... Grantham, Pa. ........0+2: Enos Hess 

Milford High School........... EE  bnanadwnwainde Ira C. Markley 

Millereek High School......... —  SRSSRSRRG EERE: H. H. Denison 
, ; (R. D. 2) 

Minersville High School........ Minersville, Pa. ........0. C. E. Roudabush 
Ontgomery School ........... Wynnewood, Pa. .......... Rev. Gibson Bell 
oravian Preparatory School... | Bethlehem, Pa. ............ Warren F. Nonnemaker 

Morrisville High School........ Morrisville, PG. ......00e00. Manoah R. Reiter 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Mount Joy High School........ Mount 169. Fa. ..cssowscas W. E. Nitrauer 
Mount Lebanon High School.... | Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... L. E. Perry 


Mount Penn High School....... 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy... 


Muhlenberg Township High 
WORONE iyo iccrrisisrcoe aise canons 
Munhall High School........... 
New Cumberland High School.. 
New Holland High School..... 
New Kensington High School... 
Norristown Senior High School. 
Northampton High School...... 
Northeast High School......... 


Oak Lane Country Day School.. 


OContz: Sehoel) ccsicicccciceosiccace 
Olney High School 


Overbrook High School......... 
Peabody Senior High School.... 


I i st les 
Pennsylvania Military Pre- 
paratory School ......sse0. 
Perkiomen School, The......... 
Perry Junior-Senior High School 


Philadelphia Central High School 
Philadelphia High School for 


MEER ‘sakac cance seuenueed 
Phoenixville High School....... 
Pittsburgh Central Catholic 
Reig SCHOO! ..cccoscccwses 
Port Allegheny High School.... 
Pottstown Senior High School.. 
Pottsville High School......... 
Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School........ 
Quakertown High School....... 
Radnor High School........... 
Ramsay High School........... 
Reading Senior High School.... 
Red Lion High School......... 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
School 
Rochester Senior High School.. 
Roman Catholic High School.... 


Roxborough Senior and Junior 
i eee 


Royersford High School........ 
Saint Benedict Academy........ 
Saint Benedicts Academy 
Saint John Kanty College High 

School 


ee | 





(Coughran Road, Mt. 
Lebanon) 

GAO, Bae .cccciccsacs oe 

Pinladelpina, Pa. ..:.scseeeis 

(Chestnut Hill) 


Bamtelgale., Pa. oc cessacee 
RAM, Bile oinc:s. 0:01 ¢5:0rs1e:0i0% 
New Cumberland, Pa. ..... 
New Holland, Pa. ........ 
New Kensington, Pa. ..... 
INOETISIOWN,. Fa. co o+6005 00 
Northampton, Pa. .....<.« 
Philadeipnia, Fa. ..... 0000. 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 
(Oak Lane) 

Ogontz. School, Pa. ........ 
Philadeiphia, Pa. ........++ 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 
PUSS, Fa. cece ceccsies 
(East Liberty Station) 
Chambersburg, Pa. ....... 


TS aaieewenewente 

PONTBUUEE, a. ca crviesresciee 

PItlGnUee, FA. vsceccecens 

ee Ave. & East 
t 


Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) 
Phoenixville, Pa. ...-.<0ss 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ......c0¢ 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 

Port Allegheny, Pa. ...... 
POttstown, (P2. c.ccss cases 
POURVENE. A, ceiec-<oecwisiec 


Prospect Park, Pa. ....... 
Quakertown, Pa. oss cess 
\. 9 , ere 


Mount Pleasant, Pa. ...... 


LOO Se 2 ee 
mee PIO, Fa. cc ccccscces 


Meee Pave, Pa.c.i.oscces 
MOORUOSCE, PRs 6. 6:6:6.60:s00iwe 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
(Broad & Vine Sts.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
Royersford, Pa. 2.2.00 
OIG, EE. saacousesiennesen 
Samt Marys, Pa. .....20+ 


PIG: Wes cid eeewiad-tenteoas 





F. O. Hartman 
Mother Saint Pierre 


C. S. Crumbling 

M. W. Wherry 

Charles W. Gemmiil 

J. Allen Richards 

H. B. Weaver 

Miss Emma E. Christian 
Ira L. Sheaffer 

Dr. Theodore S. Rowland 


Arthur M. Seybold 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland 
Edwin Y. Montanye 


H. Ross Smith 

D. E. Miller 

F. S. Magill 

Col. Frank K. Hyatt 


Dr. Webster S. Stover 
John H. Adams 


Dr. John L. Haney 


Dr. Olive E. Hart 
Edgar T. Robinson 


Fred N. Hardy 
H. L. Smith 
D. H. H. Lengel 


Owen FE. Batt 
Joseph S. Neidig 
T. Bayard Beatty 
John C. Haberlen 
John P. Lozo 
Harvey J. Becker 


J. Layton Moore 

Denton M. Albright 

Rev. Dr. Leo D. Burns 
Price B. Engle 

A. J. English : 
Mother M. Ignatia 
Mother Apollonia Thomas 


Rev. J. Studzinski, C.M. 


1 


Rev. Brother Francis de Sak 


s 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint Joseph Academy ......... Coombe, PR. ..<<0 000008 Sister Jane Elizabeth 
Saint Joseph’s College High ; ; 
7” eae Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Rev. John F. McNally, S.J. 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 
Saint Marys Catholic High ; 
OS eae eer Sait Marys, P6....000+00% Sister M. Edith, O.S.B. 
Samuel P. Langley Junior-Senior | __ 
ee PHtISDMEGH, Pat dscicicicssces F. E. Fickinger 
Sayre High School............. Sayre, Pa. creased vlaativernaser Allen K. Snyder 
Sayward’s School, Miss......... PieteGetenia, Pa. .......005 Miss S. Janet Sayward 
(Overbrook) 
Schenley Senior High School... | Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Edward Sauvain 
School of the Holy Child Jesus..| Sharon Hill, Pa........... Mother Ignatius Loyola 
Scranton Central High School.. | Scranton, Pa. ............. Albert T. Jones 
Sellersville-Perkasie High : 
oot a eee ener Putte, Pa. o.0000 cece. Paul L. Gruber 
Sewickley High School......... Sewicntey, Pa. .....0.00000 L. H. Conway 
Shady Side Academy........... Prttstareh,, Pa. o.oisscisies.0e H. A. Nomer 
(Oakland Branch P. O.) 
Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 
ARON sssecsa, ich acninetatorei a moare snaren EEG, Pa. .....+00+: C. K. Wagner 
Shillington High School........ Oe errr Miss E. Myrtle Snyder 
Shipley School, The............ ee re Miss Eleanor O. Brownell 
Shippen School for Girls....... Lancaster, Pa. .......s0e00 Miss Elizabeth Ross 
Simon Gratz High School....... Phitadeiphia, Pa. ......... J. Ellwood Calhoun 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
Seite Scheel «4.006000. c0eees New Fi0g0, BS. ....s0000. Arthur H. Washburn 
South High School.......s.6s0s« Pittsparen, Pa. ccc sicese J. M. McLaughlin 
(10th & Carson Sts.) 
South Hills High School....... lg eo re H. E. Winner 
(Ruth St., Mt. Washington) 
South Philadelphia High School ; ; 
DUE cicueicneeenesnees Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Frank C. Neidweg 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 
South Philadelphia High School ; 
POP HES: <5. sia cos vawwowsaues Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson 
(Broad St. & Snyder Ave.) 
Springfield Township High 
MOHOGE 6.5 '<.¢: 5/0 ov eaciieee ae Philadéiphia, Pas. iisc.<605-6s A. L. Gehman 
(Chestnut Hill) 
Springside School ..........06. Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Miss Mary French Ellis 
(Chestnut Hill) 
Steelton High School .......... RCCCHONG PRL: wisicisiecicisieens E. B. Gernert 
Stephen S. Palmer High School. | Palmerton, Pa. ............ Donald W. Denniston 
Stevens Girls High School...... ee ee Stacy E. Peters 
Stevens School for Girls........ Parladelphia, Pa. ....0<06..00: Miss Helen L. Church 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 
Strong Vincent High School.... | Erie, Pa. ..............25. Elmer G. Frail 
Stroudsburg High School....... Strouisbure, Pa. ......000 John S. Cartwright 
Sunbury High School.......... Se ae: Willard E. Ackley 
Swarthmore High School....... Swarthmore, Pa. .......... Frank R. Morey 
Swissvale High School......... SWISKVGIE,, BAL. 6c s.cceeeorvsas C. S. Bailey 
Tarentum High School......... US rn W. A. Swick 
Taylor Allderdice Junior-Senior 
| eee Pittsheee Pas osckcoiescveaiers Roland G. Deevers 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 
Temple University High School. | Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Millard E. Gladfelter 
(Broad & Diamond Sts.) 
Thurston Preparatory School... | Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Miss Marjorie F. Pratt 
(250 Shady Ave.) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown High 
OER ees saree ICE WIGE IEA. icici sisic:e-cirwers S. Paul Teamer 
Troy High School...........-- Re ee W. R. Croman 
Tunkhannock High School...... Tunkhannock, Pa. ........ Charles J. Savige 
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LOCATION 





Uniontown Senior High School. 
Upper Darby Senior High 
School 
Valley Forge Military Academy. 
Villa Matia Academy ........0+ 0: 
Villa Maria Academy .......... 
Villa Maria High School....... 
Warren High School.........<ccee 
Washington Seminary ......... 
West Chester High School...... 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School 


West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys........+0 


West Philadelphia High School. 


West Reading High School..... 
West York High School........ 

Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
School 
Westtown School 
Wilkes-Barre Institute, The.... 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School 
a Penn Charter School, 
e Gateuiedesusenevaeaa 


eeeeereeereeee 


ee eee eee ere eee eee ene 


eee eee eres eeee 


William Penn High School..... 
besa = Penn High School for 
BOIS as: Actas nal enc eananene 


William Penn Senior High 
School 
Williamsport Dickinson 
EMI oa rere. aeieis wiceiors 
Williamsport High School...... 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 
High School 
Wyoming Seminary 
Wyomissing High School....... 
York Collegiate Institute........ 


ee 





Uniontown, Pa. 2.22.00 


Upper Darby, Pa.. ... eee 
MWUEMNGS AEs closicikaatsrsiso sere 
Loe] Ee oer eerie 
a, Tee 
Li 8”. S , ewer 
WIAEEGN, Dae occas saceeccns 
Wasmngton, Pa. .....0cs0s 
waest Chester, Pa.ecic sess 


Philadelghia, Pa. .......-+ 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
(47th & Walnut Sts.) 
Rg Se ere 
ORE BE. xcviaiscesicaaseae 


Johnstown, Pa. ....6.ccs0 
WEStIOWN, Pa. oi cc sicicc sews 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......... 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. .......... 


Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 

(Pinehurst, School Lane, 
Germantown) 

oe a eee 


Philadephia, Pa. .c.cscicices 
(15th & Wallace Sts.) 


GUE IED Sncicmneneceusie 


Wahiamsport, Pa. oo 66ces 
Williamsport, Pa. 2.0... 


OR ee ee agiasa cee 
FRINGE PA. 0.5010. esc oieeree 
Wyomissing, Pa. ...scecee 
SC. Sr a ere eae 





R. D. Mosier 


John H. Tyson 

Captain Robert G. Posey 
Sister Mary Edward 
Mother Mary Immaculata 
Sister Mary Florence 
Floyd W, Bathurst 

Mrs. Ezra K. Maxfield 
B. Reed Henderson 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Cox 


Brother E. James 
Walter Roberts 


Edwin B. Yeich 
A. H. Martin 


C. L. Underwood 
James F. Walker 
Miss Anna Miles Olcott 
Floyd H. Carson 


Dr. Richard M. Gummicre 


Dr. Charles B. Fager 
William F. Gray 


C. B. Heinly 


Dr. John W. Long 
J. E. Nancarrow 


J. Harry Dew 
Dr. L. L. Sprague 
J. L. Appenzellar 
W. R. Lecron 





REGULATIONS FOR REVISION OF LIST OF ACCREDITED 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A revised List of Accredited Secondary Schools is published on January 1 of each year. 
All accredited schools must submit reports, in as much detail as deemed necessary by the 
The Commission reserves the right to require a report every 
year from a school, and to remove it at any time from the List on account of violation of the 


chairman, at frequent intervals. 


standards. 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


WitirAM A. WETZEL, GrorGE WILLIAM MCCLELLAND, L. GERTRUDE ANGELL, 
GeorcE M. Witey, Joun H. DENBIGH, RICHARD M. GUMMERE, RADCLIFFE HEERMANCE, 
BEn G. GRAHAM, WALTER J. O’Connor, E. D. GrizzeELt, Chairman. 


For information, apply to Chairman of Commission on Secondary Schools, 3440 Walnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MippLeE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





OTHER MEMBERSHIP INSTITUTIONS 
JANuaRY 1, 1934 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 

















SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Alliance College .........sseeee Cambridge Springs, Pa. .... | Stephen Mizwa 
Archmere Academy ........+-- Claymont DEL. oc:scsces oes Rev. M. J. McKeough 
Ashland High School........... 7 a Maud M. Prichard 
Atlantic City High School...... Atlantic City, IN. Jescc.cscisec Henry P. Miller 
Bay Ridge High School........ Broce, Ni. Viewsescsiecse Kate E. Turner 
Bennett School of Liberal and é 
Applied Arts ..........s00- Millbrook, N. Y. .......... Miss Courtney Carroll 
Bergen School for Girls........ Jersey City, N. J........... Miss Louise W. Moora 
Berkeley Irving School.......-. New York City o.c...vess William H. Brown 
: (309 W. 83d Street) 
Brearley School .........--000: New Tork Ce cccccccvees M. Millicent Carey, Ph.D. 
(610 E. 83d Street) 
Central Evening High School.. | Philadelphia, Pa. .......... J. T. Rorer, Ph.D. 
College Misericordia .........-- Dallas, Pa. ........-+sse0 Sister Mary Loretta 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf | Washington, D. C.......... Percival Hall, Litt.D. 
Delaware Department of Public 
FOGTUCHOR, .orccicisisnde cca Dover, Del. .......+-cesees H. V. Holloway 
Duquesne University .......---- a ee Rev. J. J. Callahan, LL.D. 
Elizabethtown College ........- Elizabethtown, Pa. ........ R. W. Schlosser 
Essex Preparatory School...... Irvington Center, N. J.....| Leroy Stein 
Fine’s School (Miss) ........-- Prmceton, NN, Yi..ss saoecsc0e Miss May Margaret Fine 
First Slovak Catholic Girls’ ; 
ee Pee ee oe Pe Mother M. Pius 
Garrison Forest School......... ee Mary M. Livingston 
Gilman Country School for Boys | Roland Park, Baltimore, Md.| Boyd Morrow 
Gloucester City High School.... | Gloucester City, N. J....... Charles Calvin Madeira 
Hamburg High School......... FIAIDUNE, FA. vi ccicsis cession John N. Land 
Hamilton High School......... po eS a Albert N. Flury 
Bape Sehacl 2... cccccscsces Bryn Mawr, Pa. s..:0.c0 ssi Miss Edith Harcum 
PHGTANE TIAN 6. o.c:0,6.6:0i0 osveienesieiove Hollidaysbure, Pa. .....+.0<+ Miss Callie Barksdale Gaines 
Holy Angels Academy......... BVP AIO IN Mo, ereisvcimreseverorsions Sister Catherine of Siena 
Houghton Wesleyan Methodist 
TEE cocivscceeseesses Poeghten, WN. TY. 2.06 000006 James S. Luckey 
Immaculate Conception High ‘ 
\ eee er GGG ON). Fo oscssbucaseasnre Sister Mary Leona 
Independence Township High 
Sc | FeReeeenee Aes ie a W. L. Hays 
Irving School (The) ........-- Tarrytown. NY. .cicessccine J. M. Furman, L.H.D. 
Agnes Irwin School (The)...... Philadeipiia, Pa... ..00:0s% Bertha M. Laws 
Liberty High School...........- CS } David E. Panebaker 
Mary Lyon School ..........-- Swarthmore, Pa. .......... Haldy Miller 
Frances Leavitt Crist 
James Madison High School.... | Brooklyn, N. Y. ........+ William R. Lasher 
Madison Senior High School.... | Wilson Park, Rochester, 

Le, ae Theodore A. Zornow 
nr Washington, D. C. .......- The Misses Maret 
Maryland State Normal School.. | Towson, Md. ..........+++ Lida Lee Tall, Litt.D. 
McKeesport High School....... McKeesport, Pa. .........: John F. Bower 
Board of Education of the CireaeO TID. eesiiccansiovens William J. Davidson 

Methodist Episcopal Church. (740 Rush Street) 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Middletown Township High 

err err Leonardo, N. J. ......0s000 Paul I. Redcay 
Maine Plight. SCHOOL. «.6.6:6:0-6:0:0:006 fr John M. Sayles 
Monessen High School......... NEGMGSSER,, PS. occ cecveves Wade F. Blackburn 
Moravian Seminary and College 

BOE WOONIOD 5c i sc se cre ciseee Meenenemh. PA. icc iccs sees Edwin J. Heath, D.D. 
Mount Mercy College.......... PirtsoUre, Fas osesccasees Sister M. Regis 
New Jersey Department of 

Public Instruction ......... RN, Ths Bs. a. ceanvarness Charles H. Elliott, Ph.D, 
Norwich High School.......... Prerwich,, IN. Ys 6 .sscessews F. R. Wassung 
Oneonta: Fligh School........:..<. 5. CE IIe o lore cicisimwiaieioince H. G. VanDeusen 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy... | Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Sister M. Irenaeus 
Our Lady of Mercy High School | Rochester, N. Y. .......... Sister M. Francesca 
Paulsboro High School......... i, eee Miss Helen M. Johnson 
Penn High School..........-.- SS , eae A. R. Stewart 
Pennsylvania Military College... | Chester, Pa. .............. Colonel C. E. Hyatt 
Pennsylvania State Department 

of Public Instruction....... PIASTISUUER. FAs occ sccecwie's James N. Rule, Ph.D. 
Penn Yan Academy..........¢ Penn Tan MN. Yossie cedsce Joseph L. Challis 
Pittsburgh Academy .......... Pittsburgh, Pa. ..........+. James F. Grady 
Pittston High School .......... Pittston, Pa, ...........+.. D. J. Cray, Ph.D. 
WARE TH. ow acieinin bse eiv-aie as Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ...... Miss Ellen C. Bartlett 
Raymond Riordon School ...... Pie liatid, N.Y... ccc ccsisiere Ronald L. Barry 
St. Gabriel’s High School ..... Hazleton, Pa. ............- Sister Mary Paul 
St. John Baptist School ........ Mendhem, N. J. .......... The Sister Superior 
St. Johns Conege 2... sc ccciees Wasnimgton, D. C. 2.6.00 Brother Dorotheus 
St. Joseph’s Academy .......... McSherrystown, Pa. ...... M. St. Ignatius 
fo a ge ae | rere Burlington, N. J. .......... Miss Edith M. Weller 
Ok ee New Tose Cay .......200. Elizabeth Atwood 

(1006 Fifth Avenue ) 
So ee Severna Park, Md. ........ Rolland M. Teel 
Spence School (The) .......... New Wort CRY ...ccccicccs Miss Valentine L. Chandor 
(22 E. 91st Street) 
State College for Teachers ....| Albany, N. Y. ............ Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
State Teachers’ College ........ Millersville, | enn re C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
State Teachers’ College ........ Slippery Rock, Pa. ........ J. Linwood Eisenberg, LL.D. 
State Teachers’ College ........ West Chester, Pa. eee Norman W. Cameron, Ph.D. 
Storm King School ............ Cornwall, N. Y. .......... Anson Barker 
Stuyvesant High School........ New York City ........... Ernest R. VonNardoft 
(345 E. 15th Street) 
Eamtily GGHOGE osc cccsiee scciws New York City .....cc0006 Lawrence T. Cole, D.D. 
(139 W. 91st Street) 
University of the State of : 

SS aS Albany, N.Y. ......+-eeee Frank P. Graves, LL.D. 
Upsala College as area Geechee en ic [ast Orange, N. J.. er ee Carl G. Erickson, Ph.D. 
Utica Country Day School...... New Hartford, N. Y. ...... H. D. Bixby 
Verona High School........... VOOM, Be J. ci cscevissens Harold A. Crane 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran sas 

Es ere Staten Island, N. Y......... Herman Brezing 
Walden Schaal ......scccccsers New York City ........... C. Elizabeth Goldsmith 
Washington Preparatory School. | Washington, D. C.......... James A. Bell, Ph.D. 
Waynesburg College ........... Waynesburg, Pa. .......... Paul R. Stewart, Sc.D. 
Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc.. | Washington, D. C. ........ Marjorie F. Webster 
West Pittston High School...... West Pittston, Pa. ........ R. J. W. Templin 
Westwood High School......... Westwood, N. J. .....0000 W. O. Lippitt 
Wilson High School of Spring 

ROTI x. cs cerdadinc aeaieue WCSE AW, Pay cc cise sinsceis |S. H. Brown 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1933 


ACADEMY OF THE SISters OF Mercy, Philadelphia; Sister Mary Bernard. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, New York City; Ruth Mohl. 

ALBANY ACADEMY FoR GirLs, Albany, N. Y.; Margaret Trotter, Principal. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Pa.; J.’ Warren Klein, President; George W. 
Walton, Dean. 

Avrrep University, 4lfred, N. Y.; Paul E. Titsworth, President. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa.; William P. Tolley, President. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C.; G. B. Woods, Dean; George S. 
Duncan. 

Aguinas InstiTuTE, Rochester, N. Y.; Joseph C. Wurzer. 

ARCHMERE ACADEMY, Claymont, Del.; M. J. McKeough, Headmaster; D. 
F. Hurley, Registrar. 

Asspury Park HicH Scuoor, Asbury Park, N. J.; Charles S. Huff, 
Principal. 

Atitantic City HicuH ScuHoor, Atlantic City, N. J.; Henry P. Miller, 
Principal; Harry M. Fagan, A. I. Underwood. 


BALDWIN SCHOOL, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Elizabeth W. Towle. 

BALTIMORE City JUNIoR HicH ScHoots, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Florence B. 
Gardner, Frieda Scharf. 

3ALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; William S. Pike, Headmaster. 

BARNARD SCHOOL FoR Boys, New York City; Carrington Raymond. 

BENSALEM Twp. HiGH ScHOooL, Cornwell Heights, Pa.; S. K. Faust. 

BETHLEHEM CATHOLIC HiqH SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa.; Sister M. LaSalette, 
Principal. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Birmingham, Pa.; Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

BrisHop LovucHirn HicuH Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brother Anthony, 
Princiral. 

Biair ACADEMY, Blairstown, N. J.; M. W. Swetland. 

BorpDENTOWN MILitary AcapEeMy, Bordentown, N. J.; Harold Morrison 
Smith, J. Harold Lucas. 

3ROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John M. Jacobs, 
Headmaster. 

BroTHERS COLLEGE OF Drew UNIVvERSITY, Madison, N. J.; Arlo Ayres 
Brown, President; Frank G. Lankard, Dean; F. Taylor Jones, Registrar. 

Bryn Mawr Co tecr, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Mrs. Rudolf Kirk. 

BuCKLEY SCHOOL, New York City; George P. Heale. 

BUCKNELL UNIvErsITY, Lewistown, Pa.; R. H. Rivenburg, Dean of the 
College; J. Hillis Miller, Dean of Students. 


CAtverT Hatt Coiiece, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Cletus, Brother Fidelis 
Edward. 

CampEN CatTHoLic HicH ScuHoor, Camden, N. J.; Sister Mary Loretto, 
Sister M. Christine. 

Canisius Cou.ece, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rudolph J. Eichlom, President. 

Canisius HicH ScHoor, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Albert C. Roth, Principal. 

CARTERET ACADEMY, Orange, N. J.; George G. Grim, Headmaster. 

CaZENoviA SEMINARY, Cazenovia, N. Y.; H. W. Hebblethwaite, President. 

CENTRAL CaTHoLic HicH ScuHoor, Brother F. deSales, Principal. 

CenTRAL Eventnc Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia; J. T. Rorer, Principal; 
Robert J. Adams, Jr., Philip Maas. 

CENTRAL HicuH ScHoo., Philadelphia; Oswald R. Kuehne. 

CenTRAL Hicu Scuoor, Trenton, N. J.; William A. Wetzel, Principal. 

CuHestnut Hitt Acapemy, Philadelphia; Gilbert H. Fall, Headmaster. 

Crevy CHASE JUNIOR CoLLece, Chevy Chase, Md.; Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Provost. 

CiayMont SpecraAL District HicH ScwHoor, Claymont, Del.; H. E. Stahl, 
Superintendent. 
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Currrsiwe Park HicuH Scuoor, Cliffside Park, N. J.; Robert Burns, 
Principal. 

CoATESVILLE HicuH ScHoot, Coatesville, Pa.; Rosa Lechner. 

COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York, New York City; Felix Weill. 

CoLLecE or NEw RocHELLE, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mother Thomas Aquinas. 

CoLLEGE oF ST. ELIZABETH, Convent Station, N. J.; Sister Anna Catherine 
Lawlor, Sister Constance Marie Wallace. 

Cottincswoop HicH ScuHoo., Collingswood, N. J.; Ralph W. E. Kline. 

CoLtuMBIA Hicu ScHoot, South Orange, N. J.; C. H. Threlkeld, Principal; 
Marie A. Sora. 

CoLuMBIA JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Takoma Park, D. C.; B. G. Wilkinson, Dean. 

CoLtumBiA University, New York City; Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of the 
College; Adam Leroy Jones, Director of University Admissions; Fred 
G. Hoffherr. 

Cook AcapbEMY, Montour Falls, N. Y.; W. H. Dildine. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y.; E. F. Bradford, Director of Admis- 
sions; R. H. Jordan. 


Dickinson COoLueceE, Carlisle, Pa.; Montgomery P. Sellers, Dean of the 
College. 

Drew SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Carmel, N. Y.; Herbert E. Wright, 
President. 

DrexEL Institute, Philadelphia; L. D. Stratton, Dean of Men. 

DuQuESNE University, Pittsburgh) Pa.; W. J. Brannigan, Vice-President. 

Dwicut Morrow Hicu ScwHoor, Englewood, N. J.; Aaron MacCoon. 


East ORANGE HiGuH Scuootr, East Orange, N. J.; Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

EAstTsiIpE Hicu ScHoot, Paterson, N. J.; Francis R. North, Principal. 

E.xins Park HicH Scuoor, Elkins Park, Pa.; Esther L. Taggart. 

Exutis ScHoon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sara F. Ellis, Headmistress; Marie E. 
Craighead, Assistant Principal. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, Fieldston, New York City; Joseph Jablonower. 

EvaNnvER CuiLtps Hicu ScHoor, New York City; Ernest B. Lewis. 


‘ 

FAIRMONT SCHOOL AND JUNIOR CoLLecge, Washington, D. C.; Maud vanWoy, 
Principal. 

—_— University, New York City; Rev. Charles J. Deane, Dean of the 

ollege. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL AcADEMY, Lancaster, Pa.; E. M. Harlman, Prin- 
cipal; W. Allen Hammond. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLLece, Lancaster, Pa.; Richard W. Bom- 
berger, Dean. 

Frienps’ AcapeMy, Locust Valley, N. Y.; Alexander M. Blackburn, Jean 
Janett Blackburn, Principals. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Overbrook, Pa.; Barclay L. Jones, Headmaster ; 
Robert Schultz. 

Frienps’ ScHoor, Baltimore, Md.; William S. Pike, Principal; Ruth C. 
Dibert, Eleanor Dilworth, J. L. Etter, Letitia Stockett, Ruth F. Wright- 
son, Assistant Principal. 

Frrenps’ ScHoo., Wilmington, Del.; Charles W. Bush, Principal; Mrs. 
William S. George, Edith P. Hubbard, George C. Reeser. 

Frienps’ Setect ScHoou, Philadelphia; Mrs. Dessa C. E. Laurie. 

Frrenps’ SEMINARY, New York City; Walter L. Hinman. 


GALLAUDET CoLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; H. D. Drake, Edith M. Nelson. 

GeEorGE SCHOOL, George School, Pa.; George A. Walton, Principal; Joseph 
B. Shane, Theresa Shane. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Rev. R. S. Lloyd, 
Headmaster. 
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GEORGETOWN UNIvERSITY, Washington, D. C.; Rev. George F. Stroharer, 
Dean; James S. Ruby, Jr.; Walter J. O’Connor, Registrar. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIveERSITY, Washington, D. C.; Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean of the Junior College; Harold L. Sutton, Director of 
Admissions; DeWitt C. Croissant, Merle S. Protzman, B. I. VanEvera. 

GEORGIAN Court CoLLeGce, Lakewood, N. J.; Sister Marie Anna, Sister M. 
Bertrand, Sister Mary Patrice, Miss Julia E. Blake, Sister Miriam, 
Registrar. 

GERMANTOWN ACADEMY, Philadelphia; William D. Carpenter. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ ScHoo., Philadelphia; Stanley R. Yarnall, Princi- 
pal; I. C. Poley, Vice-Principal; Alice H. Darnell, H. A. Domincovich. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa.; W. E. Treberg, Dean. 

Grrarp COLLEGE, Philadelphia; Cheesman A. Herrick, President; Joseph M. 
Jameson, Vice-President. 

Gien-Nor Hicu ScuHoot, Glenolden, Pa.; J. Milton Rossing, Supervising 
Principal. 

GonzaGa HicH ScHoot, Washington, D. C.; Rev. P. J. Clarke, Headmaster. 

Goop CounsEL CoL.ecE, Newark, N. J.; Sister M. Cyril, Assistant Dean; 
Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar. 

Goop CounsEL Hicu Scuoor, Newark, N. J.; Sister Maria Stella, Principal. 

GoucHER CoLLEcE, Baltimore, Md.; Roberta Florence Brinkley, Eunice R. 
Goddard, Jane S. Goodlove, Dorothy Stimson, Carrie Mae Probst, 
Registrar. 

Gunston HALL, Washington, D. C.; Mary B. Kerr, Principal. 


Jonn W. Hatirawan Catuoric Girts’ Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia; Sister 
M. Agnes, Counselor, Mother Mary Angelica, Sister M. Euphrasia, 
Mother Mary Gonzaga. 

Hamitton Hicu Scuoor, Trenton, N. J.; A. H. Flury, Principal. 

HAMILTON Twp. ScHoots, Mercer Co., N. J.; James W. Alexander, Super- 
vising Principal. 

Harcum ScHoon, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Mrs. Edith Harcum, Head. 

HAverForD CoLLeGe, Haverford, Pa.; W. W. Comfort, President; H. Tat- 
nall Brown, Jr., Dean. 

Hitt ScHoo., Pottstown, Pa.; Francis L. Lavertu. 

Hiiusipe Senior Hicu ScwHoor, Montclair, N. J.; Ellen M. Cushman. 

Hosart CoLiece, Geneva, N. Y.; Edward J. Williamson. 

HoLMAN SCHOOL, Ardmore, Pa.; Elizabeth W. Bread, Headmistress; Jessie 
N. Braley. 

Hoty Spirit Hicw ScHoor, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister M. Augustine, 
Principal; Sister Mary Claudia, Sister Mary Leo, Sister Mary Martin, 
Sister Mary Stella. 

Hoty Trinity Hicu Scuoor, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Austin, Princi- 

pal; Sister M. Berchmans. 

Hoop Coi.ece, Frederick, Md.; Laura Adeline Ward, Louisa F. Whildin, 
Grace N. Brown. 

HovucutTon Coiiece, Houghton, N. Y.; James S. Luckey, President. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C.; Mordecai W. Johnson, President ; 
Edward P. Davis, Dean. 

HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York; Eleanor Grace Clark, Mar- 
garet A. Graham, Abbie Janet Turner, Blanche Colton Williams, Edgar 
Dawson, Rebecca F. Grand. 

Hunter Cottece Hicu Scuoor, New York City; Clara P. Searle. 


tg ogy CotLEGE, Jmmaculata, Pa.; Sister Mary Adele, Sister Marie 

egina. 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C.; Sister Frances Helen, Direc- 
tress; Sister Mary Borromeo. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; R. B. Roulston, Ryland N. 
Dempster, Registrar. 
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Juntata Coutece, Huntingdon, Pa.; J. Harvey Brumbaugh. 


Kensincton HicuH Scuoot, Philadelphia; Eleanore M. Regan. 
Kirk ScHoot, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Miss Abby Kirk. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa.; William Mather Lewis, President; 
Arthur C. Hanck, Dean; James W. Tupper. 

LANKENAU ScHoot For Gris, Philadelphia; Rev. E. F. Bachmann, 
Principal; Deaconess Margaret Schneder, Assistant Principal. 

LASALLE COLLEGE, Philadelphia; Brother E. Anselm, President; Rev. 
Brother G. Joseph, Vincent J. McInerney, Brother Felician Patrick. 

LASALLE CoLLEGE Hicu ScHoo1, Philadelphia; Rev. Brother Felix Francis, 
Principal. 

LASALLE Minitary AcaAvemy, Brother E. Joseph, Principal. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa.; Clyde A. Lynch, President; Paul 
A. W. Wallace. 

LeHIGH UNIveERSITY, Bethlehem, Pa.; Max McConn, Dean; G. B. Curtis, 
Assistant Dean and Registrar. 

Lewes Hicu Scuoor, Lewes, Del.; R. A. Shields, Superintendent. 

Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa.; George Johnson, Dean. 

LinpeN HA.tu Seminary, Lititz, Pa.; F. W. Stengel, Headmaster. 

Linnen HicH Scuoou, Linden, N. J.; Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

Lower Merion SENIOR HigH ScHooLt, Ardmore, Pa.; George H. Gilbert, 
Principal. 

Loyota Couece, Baltimore, Md.; F. J. O'Malley, Dean. 

Loyo.a Hicu Scuoot, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Joseph A. Maloney, Principal. 

Loyo.a ScHooL, New York City, Rev. Francis E. Garner, Headmaster. 


McBurney Scuoonr, New York City; Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City; Brother Amandus Leo, Brother 
Celestine, Brother Alphonsus, Brother Norbert. 

MaryYLANnD DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, Merle S. Bateman. 

Marywoop Cou.ece, Scranton, Pa.; Sister M. Immaculata, Dean. 

Marywoop SEMINARY, Scranton, Pa.; Mother M. Cyril, Directress. 

Mater MISERCcoRDIAE ACADEMY, Merion, Pa.; Sister M. Scholastica. 

MercersBpuRG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa.; Rollin P. Gilbert, B. Frank 
Kulp, Emory J. Middour, J. E. D. Murdaugh. 

MercHANTVHILE Hicu Scuoot, Merchantville, N. J.; E. W. G. Beegher, 
John W. Kratzer, Principal. 

Mittpurn Hicu Scuoou, Millburn, N. J.; R. J. Bretnall, Principal. 

MoNMoUTH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Edward G. Schlaefer, Director. 

Montc.air ACADEMY, Montclar, N. J.; W. J. Head, Headmaster; James T. 
Barrett, John E. Smith. 

Montciair HicH ScuHoo, Montclair, N. J.; Harold A. Ferguson, Princiyal; 
Narka Ward. 

Moorestown FrIENpDS’ ScHOOL, Moorestown, N. J.; Edith M. Darnell. 

MoRAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa.; Albert G. 
Rau, Dean. 

Mount Mercy Co.tece, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister M. Regis, Dean; Fides 
Shepperson, Sister M. Francis Xavier, Sister M. Eustochia. 

Mount Penn Hicu Scuoot, Reading, Pa.; F. O. Hartman, Supervising 
Principal. 

Mount St. Acnes Scuooi, Mt. Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Pius, Princi- 
pal; Sister M. Placide Thomas. 

— St. Josern Acapemy, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; Sister M. Bene- 
etta. 

Mount St. Josep Couuece, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; Sister M. Clare 
Joseph, Rosa Verspreet. 

MUHLENBERG CoLLEcE, Allentown, Pa.; Robert C. Horn, Dean. 
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NEPTUNE HiGu ScHooL, Ocean Grove, N. J.; H. A. Titcomb, Principal. 

NEWARK AcApEMY, Newark, N. J.; Wilson Farrand, Headmaster. 

NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FoR WOMEN, New Brunswick, N. J.; Albert E. Meder, 
Jr., Acting Dean; Oral S. Coad, Raymond M. Bennett, Donald C. Dor- 
ian, Emily Hirkman, Frederick S. Rockwell. 

New JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTion, Howard Dare White, Assistant | 
Commissioner. 

NEwtTown HiGuH ScuHoor, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y.; Marie Louise Soley. 

New York MI.LItary ACADEMY, Cornwall, N. Y.; H. A. Hinman, Head- - 
master. 

New York University, New York City; Theodore A. Distler, Homer A. 
Watt, K. J. Holzknecht. 

NraGARA University, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. Daniel Lawler, Dean; F. L. 
Meade, Dean. 

NICHOLS ScHOOL, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry G. Gilland, Headmaster. 

NorrIstOwN SENIOR HicH ScHOOoL, Norristown, Pa.; Emma E. Christian, 
Principal. 

NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOLS, George 
E. Carrothers. 

NortHEAST Hicu Scuoou, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ruth N. Johnson, Ernest E. 
Johnson. 

NutLey Hico Scuoor, Nutley, N. Y.; Floyd E. Hurshman, Principal. 


Oak KNoLt SCHOOL oF THE Hoty CHILD, Sister Mary Boniface, Principal. 

OverBROOK H1GH ScHooL, Philadelphia; Samuel K. Brecht, Anna D. Burk- 
art, R. Beatrice Miller, Hannah Goodman, Clara E. Grove, Dena D. 
Ungemach. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INstituTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John H. Denbigh, 
Principal. 

PeppIE ScHOOL, Hightstown, N. J.; R. W. Swetland, Headmaster. 

PENN HALL, Chambersburg, Pa.; G. H. G. Rowland, Dean. 

PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, Philadelphia; Mary L. Constable. 

PitMAN HiGH Scuoot, Pitman, N. J.; Robert R. Creighton. 

PitrspurRGH CATHOLIC HicH ScHoou, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Richard, 
Supervisor. 

PLAINFIELD HiGH ScuHooi, Plainficld, N. J.; Lindsey Best, Principal. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY CouNTRY Day ScuHooi, Brookiyn, N. Y.; 
George W. VanVleck. 

PRINCETON University, Princeton, N. J.; H. H. Hudson, Ledlie J. Laugh- 
lin. 

Putnam Hatt Scuoor, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Priscilla Flowers, Vice- 
Principal. 


Rep BANK CatTHouic HGH ScuHoor, Red Bank, N. J.; Sister M. Robertus, 
Sister M. Wilfred, Principal; Sister Stanislaus Mary. 

Recis High ScuHoo.r, New York City; Rev. F. L. Archdeacon, Principal. 

RinGEwoop HicH ScuHooi, Ridgewood, N. J.; George A. F, Hay, Principal. 

RIVERDALE CouNTRY SCHOOL, Riverdale, L. I., N. Y.; Frank S. Hackett, 
Headmaster. 

RoosEvELT H1iGH ScuHoo., Washington, D. C., Allan Davis, Principal. 

RosEMONT COLLege, Rosemont, Pa.; Mother Mary Alphonsus, Mary Isabelle 
O'Sullivan. 

RUSSELL SAGE CoLLecE, Troy, N. Y.; J. L. Meader, President. 

RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New Brunswick, N. J.; William P. Kelly, 
Headmaster. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; Robert C. Clothier, President ; 
Walter T. Marvin, Dean; Fraser Metzger, Dean of; Men; Edward H. 
Heyd, Assistant Dean of Men; J. Albert Blackburn, Donald F. Cam- 
eron, Rudolf Kirk. 
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Sacreo Heart Hics Scuoor, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Aquinata, Prin- 
cipal; Sister Luciola. 
. ALBANS ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Albert H. Lucas, Headmaster. 
. Aucusting Hicu Scuoot, Brother Augustine George. a 
. Cectura’s Acavemy, Philadelphia; Sister M. St. Ursula, Principal. — 
. GasrieL Hicu Scuoor, Hazleton, Pa.; Sister Mary Doforosa, Principal. 
. Joun Baptist Scnoor, Mendham, N. J.; The Sister Superior; Anna A. 
Stafford. 
. Joun’s Correck Hicu Scuoor, Washingtow, D. C.; Brother Luke, 
Registrar. : 
. Joun’s Preparatory ScHoor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Arthur Hamilton, 
Principal. 
, ios University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, Dean; 
Rev. Thomas F. Maher, Dean. ae 
. Josepnx AcAvEMY, Emmitsburg, Md.; Jane E. Smith, Principal. 
. JosEPH’s CoLLEGE, Thomas J. Higgins, Dean. ; 
. JosePH’s CoLLece, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Isabelle, Dean; Sister M. 
Lucide, Sister M. Natala. 
. Josern’s Coitece Hicu Scuoot, Sister Delphine, Principal. 
. JosepH’s HicH Scuooi, James J. Redmond, Principal. 
. Josera’s NorMAt Institute, Barrytown, N. Y.; Brother Bernardine. 
. Leonarn’s ACADEMY OF THE Hoty CuHILp, Mother Mary Dunstan, Prin- 
cipal; Mother Maria Consolata, Vice-Principal; Mother Mary Eugene, 
Principal—Boys’ Department. 
. Mary’s Acapemy, Sister Agnes Augustine, Sister Mary Louis, 
Principal. 
St. Mary’s FEMALE SEMINARY, St. Mary’s City, Md.; Miss M. Adele 
France, Principal; Miss Frances Gill. 
St. Paut’s ScHoor, Garden City, L. I., N. ¥Y.; W. R. Marsh, Headmaster. 
St. Peter’s Hicu ScuHoor, Brother E. Victor, Principal. 
St. Perer’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Jersey City, N. J.; John L. Dwyer, 
Principal. 
St. THomas Co..ece, Scranton, Pa.; Brother Flamian Emery, Dean. 
St. Watsurca’s ACADEMIC SCHOOL, New York City; Mother Mary Casimir, 
Principal; Mother Mary Ita. 
ScHooL or THE Hoty Cup Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa.; Mother Ignatius 
Loyola, Principal; Mother St. Thomas. 
ScovILLE ScHoo., New York City; Elizabeth Atwood, Principal; Effingham 
Crane, Principal. 
SENIOR HicH Scuoot, Lancaster, Pa.; Stacy E. Peters, Principal. 
Seton Harti Coiiece, South Orange, N. J.; Rev. Frank J. Monaghan, 
President; Rev. James A. Hamilton, Vice-President. 
Seton Haiti HicuH Scuoor, South Orange, N. J.; Rev. William N. Bradley, 
Principal. 
SETon Hitt Coiiece, Greensburg, Pa.; Electa Boyle. 
SHIPLEY ScHooLt, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Eleanor C. Brownell, Principal; Alice 
G. Howland, Principal. 
SIDWELLS’ Frienps’ ScHoot, Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Sidwell, Principals. 
Stmon Gratz HicH Scuoon, Philadelphia; Jessie C. Evans. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Joseph S. G. Bolton. 
—— ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY ScHooLs, Charles J. 
urck. 
SPENCE ScHoot, New York City; Valentine L. Chandor, Headmistress. 
SPRINGSIDE ScHooL, Philadelphia; Mary F. Ellis, Headmistress. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF Epucation, Newark, Del.; John Shilling. 
STATE TEACHERS CouLecE, Millersburg, Pa.; Landis Tanger, President. 
— — CoLttecE, West Chester, Pa.; Norman W. Cameron, 
resident. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIversitTy, Selinsgrove, Pa.; G. Morris Smith, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa.; Harold E. B. Speight, Dean; 
Robert E. Spiller. 


TENAFLY HicuH ScuHoot, Tenafly, N. J.; Karl Ritter, : Principal. 

Tempe University, Philadelphia; J. C. Seegers, Dean of Men; Joseph S. 
Butterweck, W. M. Butler. 

THIEL CoLLece, Greenville, Pa.; Luther Malmberg, Dean. 

Tome Scuoot, Port Deposit, Md.; R. J. Shortlidge, Director; C. A. Ewing, 
Frederick S. Henry, Herbert B. Hutchins, C. C. Kinard, Guy Moulton. 

Trinity ScHoot, New York City; L. T. Cole, Rector; M. E. Dann. 

UNIveERSITY oF BuFFALO, Buffalo, N. Y.; Julian Park, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; George E. Dutton, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md.; R. A. Pearson, President. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia; Paul H. Musser, Dean of the 
College; Karl G. Miller, Director of Admissions; Robert A. Brote- 
markle, George Gailey Chamers, E. D. Grizzell, Percy V. D. Shelly. 

UnNIversITY or PittsBurGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. B. Linhart, Secretary ; Mar- 
vin T. Herrick, J. S. Taylor. 

University oF Rocuester, Rochester, N. Y.; Lester O. Wilder, Assistant 
Dean. 

Uprer Darsy SENIOR HicuH ScuHoor, Upper Darby, Pa.; C. W. Holmes. 

Upsata Couiece, East Orange, N. J.; Henry F. Arnold, Rev. J. O. Lind- 
strom. 

Ursinus CoLiece, Collegeville, Pa.; George L. Omwake, President, N. E. 
McClure. 

UrsuLinE AcapeMy, Wilmington, Del.; Mother Mary Angela, Principal; 
Mother Mary Bernard, Mother Agatha, Mother Mary Frances, Sister 
Mary Immaculata, Mother M. Loyola Peach, Sister Margaret Mary. 

URSULINE SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del.; Mother Rose, Principal. 

Utica Country Day Scuoor, Utica, N. Y.; Raymond B. Johnson, Head- 
master. 


Vassar COoLiece, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Rose Jeffries Peebles. 

Vitta Maria Cowrect, Erte, Pa.; Sister M. Clemenza, Sister Emma 
Therese. 

ViLLanova CoLiece, Villanova, Pa.; Rev. E. A. Mauch. 


WASHINGTON COoLLece, Chestertown, Md.; Gilbert W. Mead, President; 
Fred G. Livingood, William R. Howell. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Pa.; Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison, President. 

MArjorIE WEBSTER SCHOOLS, INCc., Washington, D. C.; Marjorie F. Web- 
ster, President; Ruby F. Neal, Jessie F. Webster. 

WELLs Co.LLecE, Aurora, N. Y.; Kerr D. Macmillan, President. 

WEsTERN HicuH Scuooi, Washington, D. C.; Elmer S. Newton, President. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md.; A. M. Isanogle, Dean; 
Anna H. Isanogle, Registrar. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pa.; C. E. Rankin, Dean. 

West ORANGE Hics Scnoot, West Orange, N. J.; Frederick W. Reimherr, 
Principal. 

West PuHILApELpHIA CATHOLIC Grrts’ HicH Scuootr, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Joseph G. Cox, Principal; Mother Mary Agnes, Mother Mary Christo- 
pher, Sister M. Consuella, Sister M. Etheldreda, Sister M. Felice, 
Sister M. Franceline, Sister M. Agatha Joseph, Sister Paulita, Sister 
M. St. Charles. 

WEst PuHILapELpeHiA HicH ScuHoor, Philadelphia; Amy C. Bowman. 

Westtown ScHoor, Westtown, Pa.; James F. Walker, Principal. 
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WiliaAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia; John F. Gummere, Everett 
S. Kelson. 

WituiamM Penn Hicu Scnoor, Philadelphia; Anne M. Regan, Amanda 
Streeper. 

WILMINGTON Puptic Scuoots, Wilmington, Del.; S. M. Stauffer, Super- 
intendent. 

EMMA WILLARD ScHooL, Troy, N. Y.; Katherine M. Kellas, Assistant Prin- 
cipal; Emma Hawkins. 

Witson CoLLeGce, Chambersburg, Pa.; Clara Maud Syvet, Margaret C. 
Disert, Registrar. 
WILson TEACHERS COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Cornelia Whitney. 
Women’s CoLLece, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; Winifred J. 
Robinson, Dean; Quaesita C. Drake, Mrs. A. D. Warner, trustee. 
WoopMErRE ACADEMY, Woodmere, L. 1., N. Y.; Thomas W. Barrows, Direc- 
tor; Horace M. Perry, Principal; David E. Harrower. 

Wooprow WItson Junior HIGH ScHOooL, Philadelphia; Margaret M. Reilly, 
Ruth Wyatt. 

WyomInG SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa.; Wilbur H. Fleck, Dean. 


XAviER Hicn Scuoor, New York City; Rev. Leo F. Andries, Headmaster. 


SILVER BurDETT AND CoMPANY, Theodore R. Rodgers. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Robert L. Kelly, Permanent Executive. 
ASSOCIATION OF JESUIT SCHOOLS AND CoLLeGcEs, F. M. Connell, Secretary. 
Boarp oF Pusiic Epucation, Philadelphia; Edward E. Wildmar. 
BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, Brother Calixyus, Supervisor. 
Brown UNIVERSITY, Samuel T. Arnold, Dean. 

BRYANT TEACHERS BurREAU, Myrton A. Bryant, Thomas B. R. Bryant. 
CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD, Thomas Scott Fiske, Secretary. 
Wayne Davis, Boston, Mass. 

DELASALLE INSTITUTE, Brother Charles William. 

GINN AND ComPAny, Roland L. Eaton. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNI, Mrs. Philip A. Brennan. 
JuNtIor CoLLece oF Connecticut, C. E. Wallace, Dean. 

MACMILLAN Company, George R. Ellsler, J. Franklin Brown. 





